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In the discussion of future social evolution there is to be met 
the recurrent expression of a fear that with the progress toward 
a universal culture will come a decline in the characteristic content 
of individuality. Especially in debates concerning alternative 
programs for social action has the charge been made. Socialistic 
schemes of reorganization in particular have been distrusted by 
their opponents on this ground. Under the general regimentation 
of mankind and of human offices which is assumed in connection 
with this conception, distinction and originality, it is said, will dis- 
appear because the impulse to initiative and inner differentiation 
will have been withdrawn, and the flavor of unique and stimulating 
personalities will be merged and lost in a multitudinous commonalty 
in which a single social type is incessantly repeated. 

The hereditary foe of socialism, on the other hand, in picturing 
ideal society not infrequently assigns to human action a form which 
implies as its logical basis an untrammeled spontaneity—in other 
words, a complete conformity to original impulse in independence 
of extraneous stimulation and control. In his fear of herding men 
in masses until personalities become confluent and indistinguish- 
able the radical individualist removes the will farther and farther 
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from the influence of a modifying environment until it is finally 
insulated from those very forces upon which life draws at every 
moment for energy as well as direction. 

In this philosophy human association is endured rather than 
welcomed; for though it recognizes the necessity of social organi- 
zation in some form and of a mutual adjustment of conduct among 
men, contact is still felt to be contamination and limitation the 
principle of individual death. It is this wild flavor of humanity 
which socialism fears, or rather the unregulated growth which it 
is supposed to betray. Where spontaneity of thought or action is 
claimed, a repuaiation of social community is suspected; and the 
free motion of the individual spirit is looked upon as an unco- 
ordinated and destructive force. To adopt the conception of 
spontaneity as a guiding principle of existence implies an arrest of 
development at a presocial stage or its criminal perversion into an 
antisocial direction, either of which justifies that forcible discipline 
which society imposes in its educational and penal institutions. 

A wholesome dread of the spiritual effects of that repression 
and enforced conformity which are inseparable from social control 
is voiced in the protest of the individualist against renunciation 
and the procrustean authority of conventions. This energetic 
reaction appears as a note of almost dominant power in modern 
life. It is the vital breath of philosophical reflection in all its 
aspects. Like an endemic social ferment it stimulates the unending 
struggle for political liberty. In art it has broken the shackles of 
formalism and enriched human culture by individualizing taste in 
both appreciative and creative activities. It has become the ground 
of self-direction in morals and an inspiration to personal religion. 

The centrality of self-determination, in individual reflection 
and action alike, cannot be questioned. It is a fundamental con- 
stituent of rational life and ideal striving. It is not, indeed, this 
logical aspect of the matter with which social criticism and moral 
reform are immediately concerned. The whole system of factors 
which any practical situation involves need not be passed in review, 
since in such cases a specific feature of the social organization 
necessarily becomes the point of attack. Some form of tyranny 
is to be uprooted, some concrete liberation to be achieved; upon 
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these objects attention must be concentrated until, through iter- 
ated denunciation or advocacy, public opinion is aroused and the 
change effected. But though action is thus single-eyed and there- 
fore of limited vision, reflection should be circumspect in its review 
and consider, not the isolated value of an individual social force, 
but the plexus of relations in which it exists and the conditions 
under which it becomes effective. 

The general problem which every social propaganda suggests 
is the relation of individual to society. These are the logical con- 
stituents, the polar terms, of human association. All change in 
social theory is based either upon a revaluation of the unit of 
society or a fresh interpretation of the place of organization in 
human life; and every practical movement, whether of reform or 
revolution, may be described as a specific disturbance of the tra- 
ditional equilibrium between these two forces. 

The problem of the relation of individual to society presents 
three general phases: philosophical, psychological, and sociological. 
Philosophically, the general conditions of self-realization are to be 
found in an objective determinant which limits, defines, and supports 
the original momentum of self-activity. All objective existence 
which comes within cognizance is part of this determinant, 
but its characteristic embodiment is the system of human wills 
with which the ego sustains relationship. Society is thus a logical 
ground of self-existence in the individual, the material condition 
of its actualization in a concrete personal character. Psychologically 
the form of development in the individual self consists in reaction 
to a system of social stimuli which are presented as objective types 
of ideal excellence—of skill, power, learning, culture, etc.—and 
assimilated by the self through an imitative act which is both recep- 
tive and assertive in its nature. The continuous reciprocal activity 
of self and society, therefore, in alternative accommodation and 
aggression, affords the psychological mechanism of development 
in the individual subject. Sociologically, the sum of culture pos- 
sessed by any individual is a social inheritance derived from the 
system of specific forms—of organization and use, of stimulation 
and productivity—marking the human group of which he is a 
member. As this organized culture varies in character or extent, 
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so will the content and richness of individual life be limited and 
determined in its nature. Society is thus the general storehouse 
of cultural materials and personal attitudes the combinations of 
which give rise to the individual varieties of self-existence. Each 
of these three aspects must be considered in any general review of 


the problem. 


II 


Philosophically the individualistic reaction of modern thought 
is sharp and aggressive. The cry for autonomous selfhood has 
been a shibboleth in many literatures of social prophecy. The ego, 
it is said, must both be free and consciously realize its freedom. 
The realization of personal freedom is expressed in the conscious- 
ness of liberation from restraint and foreign oppression. In its 
primary aspect the self is a force, not a resistance—a form to be 
impressed, not a material to receive the die. To be subject, to 
imitate or obey, is slavery. Freedom is to be found only in self- 
expression, that is, in the unhampered exercise of natural activities. 
The self is incarnate will, which manifests itself in affirmation. Its 
realization therefore consists of the positive development of all 
those tendencies which are congenitally possessed by the individual. 

Believe in yourself, the prophet cries, and obey only the inner 
voice. The man of destiny is he who has a positive message to 
bring to men and gives himself unreservedly to its utterance 
who will not be stayed by any consideration for others, but has set 
his mind singly and steadfastly on the realization of his purpose. 
It is the weak-minded, the intellectually dependent and defective 
selves who acknowledge external limitations and submit to them. 
Dependence upon institutions, like appeal to law, is a mark of 
insufficiency in the self, which, because of its own weakness, hungers 
for the expression of an authoritative will. The virile ego is a law 
unto itself. It affords the only conditions under which there can 
truly exist a personal life presenting a consistent whole. The 
dependent will is a thing of shreds and patches without any essen- 
tial belief in which to ground its actions; it looks for direction and 
support to something beyond itself and is consequently swept 
hither and thither as the currents of suggestion and of custom veer. 
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The world is given to each one as a theater for the working out 
of his will. Its materials are plastic physical substances and modi- 
fiable human attitudes. The measure of reality in any self is its 
efiective force in the realization of an ideal purpose through the 
control of this system of materials. The objective datum is pre- 
sented, not for acceptance and submission, but to be wrought into 
conformity with the inner system of purposes which the individual 
will represents. To deny oneself, therefore, to suppress an impulse 
which is clamoring for expression, is self-mutilation and stultifies 
the very meaning of existence. Away, then, with law and control, 
away with convention and restraint, away with custom and habit 
themselves! For this liberty of the self is to be essential spon- 
taneity. It must no more be hampered by a subjective incubus 
than by a fear of external domination. The former, indeed, is the 
more terrible slavery of the two. In abject minds the dead past 
rises up against the self to accuse it, and when conditions call for 
a repudiation of principles, a flinging aside of habitual modes of 
behavior, the dread of inconsistency, like a disembodied terror, 
presses upon the self and inhibits all freedom of action. 

The necessity of this principle is forcibly urged by egoism. 
The mind that does not change is dead, for life is growth and varia- 
tion. Each moment of experience should be treated as a unique 
situation, to be responded to solely as the present conditions demand. 
Every problem renews its pristine novelty before the mind at each 
successive phase of its evolution, and must be solved afresh at 
whatever stage has been reached. To stand by what has been 
said when it no longer represents our personal attitude is not merely 
slavery, it is falsehood. The self of the past should have no more 
authority for the ego that now exists than the expectation or opin- 
ion of other men. Break with your past, says the advocate of this 
philosophy, spiritual freedom necessitates the renewal of the will 
in every moment of experience. Growth is the bursting of all the 
bonds imposed by habit as the ego rouses and stretches itself. 
Free self-realization must triumph over repression and repudiate 
fealty, for the incessant sloughing of the past is fundamental to the 
process of spiritual evolution. 

Even when action is irrational and destructive, let it have way! 
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It is part of the ego’s will that such anarchical and iconoclastic 
impulses should exist and have freedom to work themselves out. 
Better a lack of harmony among the many aspects of the will’s 
activity than any suppression of its powers and.emotions. Out of 
the former comes accomplishment, though irregular, and the sense 
of reality; out of the latter can arise only stagnation and nihilism 
of the spirit. 

Now it may at once be granted that in these positive movements 
of the will lie certain materials necessary to all forms of synthesis, 
whether they concern our understanding of the world or the 
rational development of our own activities. The turbulent will 
needs to be known in order to be interpreted and controlled. The 
rebellious mood, the antisocial tendency, must exist in the indi- 
vidual’s own subjective world or it can neither be sympathized 
with nor modified as it appears in other wills. The very impulse 
to be irrational, to defy or deny the self’s ideals, has its place in the 
ultimate attainment of wisdom and personal power. A rich, full 
stream of experience, fervid with conviction and imperious in its 
action, is the necessary basis of all high self-development. 

Upon a content of positive self-assertion synthesis and control 
subjection itself if it find place in the world of the ego—must pro- 
ceed. The old command should be reversed, for in psychological 
truth we may say: He who would obey must first learn to command. 
Self-expression precedes self-repression. Energetic reaction upon 
the world in an aggressive way must, in the cycle of individual 
history, fore-run the subjection of the self to external authority, 
or the very basis of a strong and consistent personality will be 
imperiled. The will of the individual must never, in the absolute 
sense, be given up; it may only be subordinated, in its lower phases, 
to a higher and ideal form of self-realization which is incarnated 
in an external, but not foreign, authority or type of organization. 
In this process of ideal development through a system of social 
institutions to which he submits as the condition of action the 
individual must pass from lower to higher stage, from individual 
aggression to social submission, in a series of logical steps. Anger 
and personal resentment—aggressive wrongdoing itself—precede 
toleration and just dealing. The ego must assert itself roughly 
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and positively before it can afford to give up its claims. One must 
have thought and doubted before the view of another can be 
accepted with spiritual profit. One must have struggled for power, 
directly and blindly, before the beauty of obedience to a common 
law can be apprehended. 

Teach the young child from the outset to forego his own desires, 
to yield and never to fight, and you endanger those very character- 
istics upon which all subsequent mental vigor and self-reliance 
ultimately depend. Let him at first claim his own and fight for it. 
While he will inevitably be opposed and limited by other wills, 
while his place in the fabric of a social world will be impressed 
upon him in an unforgettable way, he will also find developing in 
himself those elements of stability—a resolute and unfaltering will, 
a capacity to take punishment serenely, quickness of observation 
and resourcefulness in response—upon which so much of his later 
success depends. The ego must lay the world under tribute before 
it can itself contribute; it must receive before it can give. Be 
bold, assert yourself! nature cries aloud. Act as you think and 
as you feel! See the thing through your own eyes, not through 
the preconc*ptions of any other! Let what you do be the embodi- 
ment of your own will, and what you seek the object of your own 
desire! In the perception of these truths lies the beginning of wis- 
dom in all free life as well as rational appreciation. 

But the formulation of a positive egoism in terms of the blank 
immediate assertion of the will is inevitably confronted, at the very 
outset, by the counter-thesis that the actual world in which the 
ego exists will not permit the carrying out of any such unconditioned 
program. Its materials are plastic in part only. They yield to 
our pressure, yet preserve their own laws, which we are forced to 
accept and recognize in our treatment. It is only in dreamland 
that things conform to our thought, and what we will is actualized 
by very virtue of imagining it. In the world of reality things 
are otherwise arranged. Facts are stubborn and must not be 
ignored. We bow to them even when we make use of them. 
Each class of material must be dealt with in ways determined 
by its own specific constitution. With wood we build in one 
way, with stone in another, with iron in a third; and what can 
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be made with steel beams simply cannot be constructed of wood 
or stone. 

Whether it be sensible things or human attitudes one must 
accept the conditions which the character of the material imposes, 
if any rational use is to be made of it. For the reaction of the will 
in its social manifestation is likewise determined by the nature of 
the materials which it seeks to mold. Minds must be acted upon 
systematically if they are to be effectively modified. The world 
cannot be reformed by an edict, nor can any human attitude be 
called into existence by an act of will. The spontaneous, untram- 
meled development of the self in a series of acts which represent 
its own proper nature and take no account of external forces and 
conditions is a vain dream. Mutual limitation, or adaptation, is 
the general condition of association. In itself the will is impotent; 
it takes on positive form only through a reaction in which the 
material, or external, condition is as indispensable as the formal 


condition or constitution of the mind itself. 
Each form of excellence must be won from a hostile world, that 
is, a world which does not freely supply what the self needs but 


only permits its attainment by directed and persistent activity. 


All self-realization is thus grounded upon recognition of external 
conditions and conformity to their requirements. It is only the 
madman who persistently ignores them, and in a burlesque of 
reality imagines himself the dictator of a world which faithfully 
reflects the shifts in his own subjective attitude. The action of 
the will, in transcending the realm of subjective organization, 
instantly meets opposition. It finds itself in a world where stand- 
ing must be won by fighting for it. Yet the obstacles which the 
world opposes to free activity are at the same time means by which 
the self attains to its own ideal development. In subjective and 
objective realms alike obedience to law is the condition of rational 
freedom. The soul is born in slavery—slavery to weakness, to 
ignorance, to a chaotic mind—and must work out its liberation 
through long and patient service. The system of ideals of which 
the formal character of any individual ego consists is not originally 
given but developed as the self comes into possession of a knowledge 
of the external world and its own relations to it. Mastery is 
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attained, not by wild dreams of dominion, whether physical or 
mental, but through disciplinary exercise of the power which exists 
ateach moment. Vain desire for knowledge on the part of a supine 
will must give way to strenuous and persistent study, for the vision 
of wisdom grows only with the mind’s own endeavors. 

The individual self must thus submit to the whole system of 
conditions logically imposed upon it if its realization, in any intel- 
ligible sense of the term, is to take place. Learning and discipline, 
repression and inhibition, subordination and obedience are all 
implied in the process. The world must be apprehended by the 
self not only as a means to the realization of its own purposes but 
also as the general source of its knowledge and ideals. Submission 
and faith may be exacted even when the rationality of the com- 
mand is obscure, not merely because the ego finds itself face to 
face, in the person of human society, with a wil! stronger than its 
own and must submit as the first act of self-preservation, but also 
because it comes to perceive that this greater social self is wiser 
than it can ever hope to be as the result of its own experimentation 
with life, and that the laws imposed upon it are, on the whole, such 
as tend to the furtherance of its own purposes. Obedience, in 
other words, results in a course of conduct which the self would 
both approve and spontaneously adopt were it in possession of all 
the facts. 

The logical relation of self to society has its analogue in the 
determination of purely individual problems, for within the circle 
of its own inner life as well as in its adaptations to other human 
wills the self finds it necessary to subdue the impulse of the moment 
in view of that larger system of ends which its purpose compre- 
hends; it must exercise self-control and prudence. Throughout 
its life self-limitation is as necessary as self-aggrandizement to the 


evolution of a rational ego. 


The psychological study of the empirical self has traditionally 
suffered from a misconception which vitiates many historical 
theories in the field of economics and politics as well as morals and 
education. The ego has been conceived as if it were an isolated 
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and self-dependent system. Its internal character as an organ- 
ized whole has been considered, to the practical exclusion of its 
external relations and development. The fundamental concepts 
of the historical method have been slow in making their way into 
the field of mental science in its general theoretical form of psy- 
chology as well as in its various special and practical applications 
in the social relations of men. That archaic point of view in psy- 
chology has now been definitively superseded, along with the ccn- 
ceptions of immutability in ethics and the ‘economic man.”’ 

The self of psychology is historically and socially conditioned. 
From the outset its milieu is a spiritual community. It can neither 
exist nor be developed apart from the vital protoplasm of human 
association. Considered in such abstraction it has a merely logical 
existence, like that of the social mind in isolation from the indi- 
vidual wills which participate in a common action. The result of 
this perception has been a great and permanent enrichment of psy- 
chological science. It has not only added social psychology to the 
study of the individual mind and developed a class of special prob- 
lems concerning the forms of modification which occur in the mutual 
adaptation of wills—the study of suggestion and imitation, of 
inventiveness and initiative, of docility and leadership, etc.—it 
has also radically affected our general conception of the nature 
and genesis of the empirical self. 

This modification may be described as the substitution of a 
socialistic for the prevailing individualistic point of view. It is the 
conception that the self, in its psychological no less than in its 
metaphysical relations, must be treated as an element in a spiritual 
complex. To regard it as did earlier psychology is to abstract one 
of two logical components which existence implies, and to regard it 
in isolation from its correlative. 

The ego and the alter come into existence together, the product 
of a common birth. Progressive enrichment in the content of 
personality affects equally the concept of the self and that of the 
socius. These two processes of development are reciprocally 
related; deepening of the self’s experience is the basis of enlarge- 
ment in one’s conception of the character and scope of other selves. 
The maxim of Protagoras, that man is the measure of all things, 
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holds true of this whole system of conceptions; for the general 
interpretation which human character receives in the individual 
mind reflects the latter’s own criteria and habitual attitudes. It 
may be practical illusion but it is psychological fact. The mean 
soul lives in a shabby world, seeing in the actions of men at large 
the embodiment of ignoble motives and a shameful purpose; the 
great soul lifts up the world in which it lives to its own measure, 
because it construes the activities of other men in terms of ics own 
high nature. 

Conversely, the very substance of the self, as it grows, takes on 
a social form. Its attitudes are expressed in a system of reactions 
toward other human wills. Two general phases mark its activity: 
first, the representation of its own states to these other wills 
in confession, intercourse, and self-expression; and second, adapta- 
tion, which appears either in an aggressive modification of their 
attitudes or in the acceptance and incorporation of conceptions 
which these attitudes reveal. 

In giving and receiving confidences and in learning from or 
impressing others is the engrossing occupation of man. This 
sensitive and active response to other human wills has many forms, 
and draws upon the whole complex of materials which the world 
affords. It not only appears in the struggle to maintain and extend 
our social prestige but is intertwined with our most ideal striving. It 
is the ultimate ground of our endeavor to enrich the general sum of 
human possessions and the immediate provocative in our utilization 
of this store to make a more brilliant and effective impression. 
It is an enduring stimulus to literary and artistic expression, while 


in every propaganda of self-aggrandizement or renunciation it 


enters as an appeal—often inarticulate or wholly unconscious—to 
the verdict of posterity, to abstract justice or the approval of God. 

In this activity of persuasion and argument, of acquiescence 
and domination—in short, of giving and receiving social stimula- 
tion—the self is so absorbed that the habit is carried over into 
solitude and becomes the characteristic of self-consciousness. In 
critical reflection upon previous action it affords the most general 
type of mental exercise in those functions which are fundamental 
to successful adaptation at large; and in sentimentality it provides 
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an enervating solace for incapacity or defeat, through the fictitious 
vision of triumph which it creates. 

Thus the very form in which the ego represents its own nature 
is social. The self is perhaps never conceived as a pure principle 
of existence or identity. It is thought in terms of certain posses- 
sions and ideal aims, of characteristic attitudes and reactions, of 
relations with the objective world and their modification. In chief 
part these are inter-personal relations, and the form which the 
sense of self-existence takes is either the representation of what 
the socius thinks, or that vague and poignant stirring which is 
aroused by the thought of a treasured possession or of any desired 
but hitherto unattained object. These active programs and per- 
manent sources of stimulation are not properly things which the 
self possesses, they are the very tissue of its living body. I cannot 
think of you but in terms of myself, neither can I think of myself 
except in terms of you, the polar element of my being. What I 
am is the measure of your existence before my consciousness. If 
I feel, possess, aspire, so also do you; if any extension of compass 
or modification of quality takes place in my experience, you too 
are immediately conceived as the potential subject of a like change. 
The sign of such a conceptual reconstruction may of course be 
either positive or negative. I represent you in terms of myself 
quite as much when I deny as when I assert. To think of your 
discomfort when I am at ease, of your lack of accomplishments 
which I boast, of your ignorance, your ineptitude, your narrowness 
of mind or absence of prestige, to think, in short, of your defect 
in contrast with my own fulness is to conceive you in terms of a 
selfhood the conditions of which are given in the form of my own 
existence no less than when I project into your nature all the ideal 
virtues I may possess. 

Similarly, my thought of myself involves a like polar reference 
to you. In my social alter I find both the stimulus to my own self- 
development and the material upon which, in its growth, it feeds. 
The objects of my ideal striving I find embodied—and if I but 
search widely enough, embodied in a transcendent degree—in other 
human characters. The very nature itself of such desiderata is, 
in general, suggested to me by my fellows. Such qualities, becom- 
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ing both an incentive to development and models to be imitated, 
are successively incorporated in the self, which like a mosaic is 
constructed from a multitude of fragmentary patterns and owes 
whatever harmony of plan it may possess, not to unity in the 
sources from which its constituents are drawn, but to permanence 
in the selective principle which it manifests in its successive choices. 

The form of activity through which new materials are assimi- 
lated by the self is no less social than are the sources to which :t 
owes the qualitative types at which it aims. Each new attitude 
is made its own by a re-enacting of the original drama with the 
attitude of the self reversed. It learns the meaning of authority 
by assuming the réle of master, of discipleship by entering into 
pupillage. To know, it must teach; to understand, it must use; 
to enter reflectively into any relation it must actively participate 
in its practical embodiment. The law applies, in its strictness, to 
the appreciative as well as to the reflective and active sides of life. 
The measure of aesthetic criticism in any self is to be found in the 
degree to which it has penetrated the processes of creation. The 
appreciation of human speech, for example, as a technical medium 
of expression, attains adequacy only in the literary artist whose 
sense of excellence has been sharpened at every point by his unre- 
mitting struggle for mastery in its use. Imitation, in other words, 
is never a passive receptivity but an aggressive assumption of the 
function imitated, involving anew the establishment of a circle of 
human wills through which it is mediated. 

For these plastic materials the individual turns to selves of a 
lower order than his own, in relation to which he may successfully 
assume a masterful attitude as regards the function in question. 
He finds them in the more ignorant and unskilled persons, in the 
weaker and lesser wills, or, on eccasion, merely in the more tolerant 
and accommodative individuals of his circle. The knowledge that 
has been displayed to him he in turn displays to them; the sub- 
mission required of him he exacts from them. He plays at the 
office when he is not called upon to exercise it seriously, with a like 
result; for the significance of this reaction lies in the activity itself 
rather than in the motive. 

In the family circle the child finds this group of receptive wills 
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in the members younger than himself, in the cat and dog, in the 
dolls and toy soldiers. These are made to run the whole gamut 
of human functions with which the child is acquainted; and each 
novel accomplishment or relation with which he comes in contact 
is tried out on them. They are clothed and washed, fed and 
tended, schooled and corrected, in a miniature reproduction of the 
family and its characteristic occupations. The meaning of school 
life is completed in the child’s mind only when he has officiated as 
teacher in addition to sitting as pupil. He defines the significance 
of kinship and household relations by playing father and mother, 
by marketing and cooking, by visits and elaborate family confi- 
dences with pets and toys. 

When a lack of physical materials, or of the system of socii, 
prevents the concrete enactment of the relation, it is vicariously 
represented in the imagination. In this ideal reconstruction the 
child plays a thousand parts in the drama of human affairs, draw- 
ing to himself every function that offers a field for the further 
extension of his dominating personality. In all this he follows an 
unerring instinct. The world of human attitudes and social offices, 
like that of things and their properties, can be possessed only by 
exploiting it. The positive content of selfhood is but the con- 
tinuously elaborated product of reaction to the specific stimuli 
which the social environment affords. 


IV 

Sociologically, the conditions of that concrete system of ideal 
consciousness, in which the life of the self consists, may be expressed 
in simple terms. The individual as well as society has been brought 
into existence through the development of human civilization. 
The results of that process are at once socialization and individuali- 
zation. On the one hand appear progressive differentiation of 
function, complication of relations and integration in a system of 
continuously increasing mutual dependence. On the other hand 
appears an individual life which grows endlessly more manifold and 
significant through the progressive enrichment of its own inner 
content. 

This change affects equally the life of reflection, the life of 
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appreciation, and the life of action. In each realm individual 
activity is filled with inner distinctions and affiliations, the discern- 
ment and exploitation of which constitute the functions of the 
empirical self. In the assumption of specific attitudes—of under- 
standing, enjoyment, and use—and in the characterization and dis- 
covery of their objects the very reality of the self is to be found. 

As this system of inner meanings develops, and immediate 
experience grows more complex, the awareness of his own existence 
as an individual increasingly pervades the consciousness of each 
human self. The sense of community with other men advances 
correlatively with discernment of his own peculiar attitudes and the 
differences which mark them off from the reactions of his fellows. 
His own appreciations and preferences, his own points of view and 
beliefs, his own reflection and interpretation of experience disso 
ciate themselves from all that is communal in the society of which 
he is a member, and become organized as the system of elements 
which constitute his own individual world—a world of which he 
becomes conscious only through its contrast with the features of 
that common world to which he and all members of his own group 
equally belong. 

In the thought of each man the world of individual life takes 
on a form which is independent of communal experience. It is a 
world within a world, which in its very nature must be differentiated 
from that larger social existence within which it appears. Every 
increase in complexity within the system of social relations serves 
but to add to the qualitative manifoldness of this world of indi- 
vidual experience, and to bring it into sharper opposition to that 
of public life. 

The result of social evolution can thus be expressed, from this 
point of view, as a process of individualization. Instead of causing 
the sense of individual existence to be submerged in a sense of kind, 
it has everywhere resulted in throwing that existence into greater 
prominence. It has isolated and defined the system of the self, 
and forced a philosophical formulation of the opposition between 
the ego and the alier. It has multiplied a myriad-fold the points 
of conflict between man and man, and created the vast system of 
rivalries in which every civilized person is involved. Opposi- 
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tion, hostility, and strife grow out of this evolutionary process, 
as well as distinction and contrast in the relation of self and 
society. 

In practical life this opposition has a thousand ways of defining 
and realizing itseli—through the wager and gage of battle, through 
persuasion and argument, through repartee and ironic laughter, 
through criticism and social reform. In the life of thought this 
attitude is represented generically, since reflection itself arises as 
an individualizing reaction upon communal beliefs and modes of 
social activity. Further, within the general field in question the 
emphasis of this particular form of opposition has given rise to a 
group of particular philosophical conceptions, such as idealism, 
subjectivism, individualism, and egoism, in which the system of 
the self, as contrasted with the system of society, is made the basis 
of metaphysical interpretation. 

We cannot, therefore, describe the course of social evolution 
as a process in which the distinction between self and society has 
tended to disappear, or the opposition between the two to be 
narrowed in its field. On the contrary, the points of opposition 
have steadily increased in number and the distinction in question 
has grown ever sharper and clearer. The savage can, indeed, 
scarcely be said to have a private life—a life of his own as indi- 
vidual, of which he is conscious in its discrimination from the com- 
munal life of the tribe in which he shares. If its existence be 
granted its content is so meager, the points at which it is devel- 
oped so few, and its form so lacking in systematic unity, that 
it is practicable in almost every essential relation to neglect its 
contribution. 

The significant psychical life of the savage is exhausted in his 
communal existence. He neither thinks for himself, nor acts in 
independence of custom, nor individualizes his appreciation of 
experience. The system of fetishism which in savage culture at 
once represents the religious interpretation of experience and pro- 
vides a basis for social morality is accepted uncritically by each 
member of the tribe and is unreflectively realized in action. Con- 
formity to the system of laws is not the result of a logical reflection 
upon the necessity of authority and a deliberate subjection of the 
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life to that form of control which exists; on the contrary, it is due 
to the absence of all such rational reflection and a lack of the very 
conception of a possible criticism. 

In practical affairs the savage moves inertly within the circle 
of taboos which his religion has formulated for him, prescribing 
the whole routine of his daily life. He neither seeks to improve 
nor varies from the order which it imposes; for any infraction 
involves him and the group in potential disaster. Crime and its 
expiation are tribal affairs, for the conception of the individual! as 
a moral subject has not yet been formed. Philosophy, of course, 
is lacking if individual reflection be non-existent, the sole meta- 
physical conceptions which the savage possesses being found in the 
myths which successive generations repeat. That whole system of 
attitudes upon which the consciousness of individual existence rests 
is thus practically lacking in the lowest forms of human culture. 
In that status, if anywhere, life may be described in terms of com- 
munal existence, and the idea of an isolable individual experience 
be neglected. 

Thus at the one end of the scale is a form of human life in which 
the communal element is at its maximum and the individual ele- 
ment negligible, and at the other a form in which individual con- 
sciousness and its system of ideals is never lost to sight, even when 
action is directed to communal ends as such. The continuity of 
ideal consciousness in the individual is the most distinctive trait 
in the highest forms of human society. 

Must we therefore say that social evolution has tended to loosen 
the bonds which unite the individual to his fellows, either by the 
disintegration of those alliances which social existence involves, or 
by destroying the conception of society as the logical basis upon 
which such individual life rests ? Clearly not; neither theoretically 
nor practically has the progress of civilization tended to disinte- 
gration. Every differentiation in the internal structure of society 
has brought its members into close functional relations with one 
another, and every advance in critical reflection has made more 
clear the essentially social basis of individual activity. These two 
elements, instead of being opposed and contrastable, are correlative 
and mutually supplementary. The internal manifoldness of indi- 
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vidual experience reflects the complexity of reality as it exists for 
the society to which the individual belongs. 

The system of objects with which anyone concerns himself is 
not created by him; it is a social product which is enriched gen- 
eration by generation and constitutes the spiritual inheritance of 
each individual born to the culture in question. To each such 
individual it affords a system of specific stimulations, which both 
provokes and directs his psychical activity at every moment. The 
richness or inner complexity of individual experience can thus never 
be logically separated from the objective form of human society in 
which the life is cast. 

In practical relations the same integrity between individual and 
society is found, and the successive stages of a social evolution 
present an increasing range in the points of contact and a growing 
interdependence among its members. Such development has had 
this single result, that in differentiating individuals and classes it 
has rendered each man the more helpless and dependent the more 
it has refined and improved his contribution to the sum of human 
activities. Specialization means imperfection socially as well as 
biologically, if by perfection we mean the capacity to perform all 
those elementary functions necessary to the continuance of the 
life of the individual. In a specialized society each person lives 
by virtue of the whole system of contributions made in common 
by the members of that society, each element of which is necessary 
to the maintenance of the individual life in question. 

In this process of evolution every advance serves to render 
clearer the essential relations of individual and society, as well 
as to define the instrumental significance of organization. Final 
worth is to be found only in the values of personal experience. 
The reality to be considered is always the lives of individual men. 
Forms of association and social order at large are but means of 
making these lives more worth living. Since ultimate value is to 
be found in the individual consciousness alone each phase of social 
differentiation and control is to be judged by its effect upon the 
persons subjected to its influence. Whether the institution be 
economic or political, whether it primarily affect individual or 
communal life, whether it have or lack an obvious physical basis, 
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its justification must be sought in the service rendered to those who 
live under it. 

It is the mark of a barbaric culture to attribute an absolute 
worth to the forms of social organization or their products. The 
separation of human institutions from the life of a people is the 
beginning of decadence and slavery when it appears among those 
who have already transcended the stage of barbarism. That this 
holds of economic life and the system of materials connected with 
it will perhaps not be questioned. It is not so readily recognized 
that truth and morality, loyalty and obedience have no meaning 
apart from the service they render to human life; and that it is 
their high functional value alone which has given them the authori- 
tative position they hold in human estimation. 

The relation between individual and society may therefore be 
stated by saying that social organization and social service form 
the logical basis of individual welfare. The prosperity of each 
citizen rests upon a well-organized communal life; and in order 
that each may thus prosper it is essential that everyone fulfil the 
requirements which mutual assistance and a common existence 
impose, whether such requirement touch the productive specialty 
for which the individual has been technically prepared, or the sys- 
tem of regulations which is made necessary by a life in common 
contact. That common life, therefore, must be made complex and 
intense as well as unitary and dominant if the ideal conditions of 
personal development are to be secured. If there is to be a rich 
and stimulating individual existence it must be sustained by a 
manifold social culture. The maintenance of continuity in human 
institutions is simply our means of conserving individual contri- 
butions to this culture and thus enriching the system of ideal 
stimulations for each succeeding generation. Society therefore 
realizes its logical end, not by the suppression of individuality, 
but by the fullest possible fostering of its development. 

When the equilibrium of these two components is disturbed, 
collision results; and while it is merely a question of circumstances 
whether, in any given case, individuality shall be sacrificed or 
the state destroyed, the issue, in either event, is immediate dis- 
aster. In periods of stress human societies have again and again 
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been so obsessed by the need to preserve their corporate existence 
at all hazards that individual variations have been suppressed and 
the very roots of progress torn up. Public discussion, the founda- 
tion of every free state, has been prohibited, heretics have been 
persecuted, classes denied their political rights, and acts of con- 
formity or of exclusion passed, lest individual criticism or initiative 
should subvert public order and undermine the foundations of 
social existence. 

But those very institutions in defense of which such reactionary 
measures were taken owed not only their specific forms but their 
existence itself to the ideal striving of men like those later pro- 
scribed. The saints whom we canonize were rebels when they 
lived. All such measures looking to uniformity are counsels of 
despair. Inner differentiation is the measure of a society’s evo- 
lution. That human group or institution, therefore, is highest in 
the scale which combines the greatest range of free individualities 
in an essential community, which avails itself of the contribution 
of every social class and interest, of all faiths and philosophies, 
and of each sex and age and individual gift in the solution of its 
theoretical problems or the realization of its practical undertakings. 
Society and the individual are poles of a common field, and we 
attempt intellectual suicide as well as invite disaster in the sphere 
of conduct when we sunder them. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF DRINK 
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The attentive reader of Homer is keenly impressed with the 
deep religiousness of the author and the people whom he describes. 
He represents gods and men as intimately associated in a common 
life. The divine beings watch the earth inhabitants with great 
solicitude, keeping near them to bless or to punish. What we 
cali natural phenomena, plastic to the touch of celestial wills, 
were constantly shaped to foster or injure the life of man. The 
gods had favorites whom they protected, while there were others 
whom they chastised. 

On the other hand, all human beings felt the immediate presence 
of the gods. They could say with a conviction seldom found 
today: In them we live, move, and have our being. The con- 
sciousness of divine protection and guidance, with impending 
punishment of disobedience, was clear and constant. In it were 
found the sanctions of morality, the sources of heroism, the springs 
of daily conduct. 

This ancient belief in the close association of gods and men in 
a common life found, however, expression in many actions which 
seem to us both irrational and irreligious. Of these, the most 
foreign to modern ideas was the elaborate system of sacrifice. 
Slaughtered animals were burned with painstaking ceremonials 
upon innumerable altars, which were regarded as the most sacred 
meeting places between man and his god. Then the divine presence 
was most immediate and awful. Oaths there uttered and con- 
tracts there made were supremely binding, having the invisible 
but powerful deity as witness, who would act as avenger in case 
of neglect. 

These offerings were far more than mere presents to win the 
favor of a heavenly being, as the subject by gifts seeks to secure 
the friendship of an earthly despot. Nor were they prompted 
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solely by the sense of sin, in penitent endeavor to secure pardon 
for wrongdoing. Both these elements were often present; but 
the chief aim in early times was, in this way, actually to nourish 
and sustain the very life of God, and so, by reflex action, to enlarge 
and exalt man’s life also, for both gods and men participated in a 
common existence. The heavenly being really needed the earthly 
food so presented by his children at the altar, which was in truth 
a common table where the life of both was enriched. The idea 
of sustenance was prominent in sacrificial worship. 

However foolish or even revolting all this may seem to us, it 
was a vital conviction to those distant peoples. They were doing 
their best, for this was their conception of the universe put into 
action. Here we must note a most important fact, that promi- 
nent among their sacrificial offerings was the ‘“‘libation”’: the 
outpouring of various forms of alcoholic liquors. The gods had 
more ethereal beverages in their heavenly abode, but earthly 
wines were most acceptable and helpful to them. If the gods 
needed the flesh and blood of the animals which men ate as food, 
surely they also needed the wine which makes glad the heart of 
man. As both heaven and earth were bound up in a common hie, 
and as it was man’s duty to sustain the life of his god, what he him- 
self fo so helpful, banishing weariness, increasing strength, and 
giving joy—this man must offer to the deity whom he worshiped. 

Tt is not difficult to see why wine seemed an appropriate gift 
to God. Judging by appearances—and this was the only way the 
early man could judge—wine is the supreme life-giver. Its imme- 
diate effects are apparently most helpful and delightful: a sense 
of warmth pervades the body; a feeling of exhilaration takes 
possession of the whole being, fatigue and weariness being banished; 
the tongue is loosened and speech becomes rapid; new energies 
seem to flow through every limb and every sense is apparently 
quickened; while those who drink feel that they have entered 
a new world, whose spacious realms they traverse as though 
walking on air and whose innumerable treasures are their particu- 
lar property. A feeling of great dignity and exaltation, of new 
capacity, of increased importance springs up within them. The 
old world, with its cares, tears, and vexations, vanishes, while all 
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All this is only “apparent,” as we fully know today, but it was 
real to them, and so they called liquor a stimulant. We, however, 
know that it is not a stimulant, but a depressant and paralyzer. 


things become new. Deeds are done without effort, as in dreams. 


But what to them apparently so blesses human life must be a 
most precious gift to every celestial being. As it produces expe- 
riences which apparently lift men up to the gods, it must be the 
most god-given of gifts, which man, in turn, with deepest gratitude, 
must present to his Maker. 

About this belief in liquor as a life-giver, operative in the 
sacrificial system, grew up many other customs. 

1. Its use became the medium for the expression of hospitality 
among men. The primitive mind very naturally argued: If it 
produces friendship between man and his god, certainly it is the 
most appropriate means for expressing and cultivating good-will 
among men. The guest must obviously be given what is best. 
The greatest distinction that could be bestowed upon him was to 
present him what was offered to nourish the life of God; what 
would most increase his own life. Therefore whenever the stranger 
came, whenever men met and wished to display friendly feelings, 
the cup was passed. This was a very natural application of their 
thought about wine: extending to their fellows what also was 
given to God in worship. The modern habit of “treating”? may 
in this way be easily and clearly traced to its true psychological 
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root. 

2. For similar reasons, liquor came to be used in many cere- 
monial ways. Great undertakings, solemn occasions, and sacred 
events needed the witnessing presence and approval of some deity. 
This association of sanctity, insuring divine sanction and human 
obligation, must be secured by sacrifice. A covenant between 
men must be sealed by bringing God near through an offering 
of wine: that which sustains life, human and divine. Hence, 
liquor was used to solemnize compacts between individuals and 
tribes, the passing of the cup from lip to lip symbolizing the common 
obligation. At marriage, birth, and death, the drinking of liquor 
seemed the proper thing to do, as it was pre-eminently the supreme 
life-giver. Here is the psychological explanation of the habit of 
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drinking one’s health at banquets; also of the custom of baptizing 
the bow of the new ship with wine. 

3. It was probably later that the specifically hygienic uses of 
liquor came into prominence. As a “‘life-giver,” it has been 
universally, and is still commonly, used for medicinal purposes, 
resort being made to it to cure all diseases, real and imaginary. 
Whatever the ailment, the patient must be given some “ toddy.”’ 
At the animistic stage of human culture, when every form of 
sickness was attributed to the invasion of the body or mind by 
evil spirits, very naturally resort was made to the master spirit 
residing in liquors, in order to drive out these disease demons. 
Even the name “spirits”? by which alcohol is known carries us 
back to this ancient state of mind. 

Resort was also made to liquor to prepare one to resist cold 
or heat. Before beginning any great exertion or undertaking any 
serious enterprise, men felt that they must reinforce themselves 
by using some kind of drink. All this was, indeed, wise, if liquor 
is really a life-giver. And undoubtedly, the early sacrificial uses 
of wine, and its long association with sacred rites as the medium 
of worship and the food of the gods (consider for a moment in 
passing how the poets even in recent times have sung its praises—a 
great misfortune, making it necessary for parents to disinfect 
such literature before placing it in the hands of their children), 
did much to inaugurate and sustain these hygienic practices in 
the use of liquor, which continues long after the psychological 
conditions out of which they sprang have passed away. 

With these considerations in mind, a keen observer will find 
new interest in sitting in a hotel lobby and watching the stream of 
men who pass by him into the barroom. Leaving out of account 
a few inebriates in a diseased condition, alcoholism, who ought to 
be under treatment and restraint, probably a large majority do 
not care very much for the mere physical taste of liquor, so that 
mere appetite plays a subordinate part in a majority of cases. 

By watching the people as they pass, two main classes may very 
easily be distinguished. 

First, those who drink chiefly for hospitality and fellowship. 
The use of liquor with them is mainly a means of sociability. 
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Very frequently this scene is enacted: Two old friends meet and 
cordially shake hands and begin to talk of old times. Soon a 
third person is introduced and at once there is sufficient social 
momentum to cause one of the party to suggest: ‘“‘Let’s take 
something.” So off they go to the bar. And here the social 
instinct, finding vent in a long-established custom of drinking, 
conversation flows freely with the liquor and all soon separate 
with a sense of satisfaction. Mere appetite has here played no 
important part, while no sinful or vicious intent has been present 
simply a common form of sociability, sanctioned by long usage 
and rooted in ancient beliefs associated with sacrificial worship, 
though this connection was long since forgotten. The custom 
survives, chiefly, because of the social warmth which finds expres- 
sion in it, in which also operates the desire to give a friend some- 
thing that will nourish his life, in the belief that liquor is a great 
life-giver—a “superstition,” but still active among us. 

Second, besides these small social groups which adjourn to the 
barroom for liquor, there is a succession of less sociable drinkers, 
most numerous about the middle of the forenoon and the after- 
noon. These are the men who use liquor because they feel that 
they need a “bracer’’—something, as they say, to steady their 
nerves, to remove the sense of goneness in the stomach, and to put 
vim into their tired muscles. They generally drink alone and 
quickly, going at once back to their work. If not able to reach 
a bar, they carry a bottle. Here, too, the motive is generally 
innocent and the mere pleasure of the palate plays a minor part. 
They will tell you “that they do not care for the taste of the stuff,”’ 
but they feel that they cannot get along without it. 

Whatever morbid craving may operate here, it is not a normal 
demand of the body, but the mere tyranny of habit. Like any 
established routine of life, whether necessary or merely perfunctory, 
when the periodic moment arrives the demand is felt. For years, 
at that hour, these men have been in the habit of drinking; and 
the “habit”? (Aabeo—‘I hold’’) asserts itself. The urgency does 
not so much represent a real need as a superficial routine of life. 
The body has been accustomed to this “‘prod” and it looks for it 
when the hour arrives. Moreover, alcohol belongs to the ‘‘ habit- 
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forming”’ group of drugs, like opium, which tend to weaken the 
will and produce certain abnormal and vicious demands, which 
enslave both body and mind. 

These drinkers feel sure that they need the “‘bracer” and that 
it does them good. But they are under bonds to that old super- 
stition which represents liquor as a life-giver—a belief which 
descends to us from the ages of sacrificial worship, and which like 
the bloody animal sacrifice ought to be banished from the face of 
the earth. What we know is that instead of making the nerves 
strong and steady, liquor weakens or paralyzes them. Instead 
of feeding the body like a true food, it merely deadens the sense 
of hunger, as ether destroys the consciousness of pain without 
removing its cause. Instead of adding strength to the wearied 
muscles, it merely makes them forget that they are weary, as a 
noise in the street diverts attention from the prattle of the child 
at the knee. 

Thus, those who drink because they feel that they need a 
“‘bracer”’ are continually self-deceived. They prod their bodies 
as the driver whips his horse, but the whip adds no strength to the 
horse and it is no adequate substitute for oats. Their belief and 
practice represent a superstition as baseless as the superstition 
of the African barbarian, who thinks that his sacrifice of a pig 
really secured his good crop. The line of laborers, who crowd 
the saloon bar at the close of day, imagine that the drinks rest 
them and make it possible for them to work easier on the morrow. 
But their belief is as erroneous and their performance as foolish 
as the sacrificial offerings described by Homer. 

In fact, these modern sacrifices to Bacchus in the saloon are 
in many ways far worse than the ancient animal sacrifices, because 
they do an immense amount of injury to the drinker, to his 
family and friends, to the state, and to his descendants, whereas 
the sacrificial altars represented little more than a foolish waste 
of effort and treasure. 

Now, the growing intelligence and conscience of the race have 
long since put a stop to animal sacrifice as a method of influencing 
providence or nourishing the life of mankind. And surely, it is 
high time that this associated superstition respecting liquor, that 
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it is a life-giver, should cease to afflict our race. The foaming 
cup does more harm than the bloody altar. The drinking of one’s 
health at a banquet is just as much of a superstition (except the 
fellowship expressed by it) as the offering of a lamb to solemnize 
a tribal compact. The line of laborers in the saloon at sunset 
drinking beer represents much more harm than all the Grecian 
sacrifices on the altars about ancient Troy. The man who drains 
a whiskey bottle acts more foolishly than the far-off savage who 
sprinkled the blood of a bullock before his door to keep off the 
demons of disease. 

This view of the drink habit, as closely associated with a 
foolish and harmful superstition, must be vigorously pressed upon 
the attention of all classes, but especially upon the rising genera- 
tion. Men must be made to see that there is no real need of 
liquor: all these customs belong to barbaric times. There are 
far better methods of expressing fellowship and sustaining life. 
The theory of the universe upon which the uses of liquor rest is 
viciously false. The practices themselves, besides being super- 
stitious, are positively and seriously harmful. 

It took many centuries and gigantic efforts to destroy the 
system of animal sacrifice. The vested rights of priesthoods, the 
impressive ceremonials enshrined in sacred associations, and the 
hopes and fears which surrounded altar and temple: all these 
influences the prophets of spirituality had to fight. Only by the 
efforts of innumerable martyrs and numberless heroes was the 
victory for the moral ideal won. But at last the waste of life 
and treasure, the revolting streams of blood, the low and false 
views of God, associated with these customs—all these have come 
to an end. 

The hour has struck for a great battle against the twin super- 
stition of drink, which more foolishly misreads the law of God 
and the need of man; which wastes in treasure every day more 
than all temple sacrifices cost in a generation; and which presses 
from the eyes of women and children a stream of tears wider than 
the rivers of blood flowing from the world’s altars, and from 
human life a wail of anguish louder than the songs of all the temple 
priesthoods of the earth. And in this present-day battle against 
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the liquor-superstition, born of the same ignorance that produced 
animal sacrifice, we have to fight vested interests of mammoth 
proportions, the venerable associations of ancient customs, and 
a hundred mistaken notions respecting personal rights and human 
good. 

It is encouraging, however, to note the number of influences 
irresistibly fighting the liquor-superstition. 

1. Medical science is decisive in teaching that even the so-called 
moderate use of liquor is conducive to disease, producing many 
specific disorders, aggravating every form of sickness, predis- 
posing to distempers, weakening the body’s natural defenses 
against its enemies, lessening the curative efficacy of medicines, 
and decreasing the prospects of recovery. These facts are now 
so well known that alcoholic beverages are less and less used as 
therapeutic agents. Great hospitals have, in many cases, in the 
last ten years, cut down their liquor bills to one-fifth, some to 
one-tenth, of the former amount. Medical science commands: 
If you want to keep well let drink alone, and if you want the 
largest chance of recovery when sick, touch it not when well. 

2. Insurance experience demonstrates, most clearly and 
emphatically, that even mild liquor used in so-called moderation 
is a life-destroyer. Insurance companies have no sentimental 
interest in human life. To them, a man’s life is solely a matter 
of business investment. Their change of attitude on this subject 
in the last seventy years has been radical and significant. Two 
gencrations ago, the total abstainer was considered a poor risk 
or refused a policy by many companies. Today he is considered 
by far the best risk, other things being equal, and many companies 
take him at a lower rate and give him an annual bonus. All this 
has come about because experience has shown that the total 
abstainer has a stronger hold on life, from 15 to 30 per cent greater. 
Everywhere in the insurance world, the bars are being put up 
higher and higher, not only against the drunkard, but against 
the common drinker. Many insurance companies, by their ad- 
mirable and decisive bulletins, widely circulated, have become very 
influential in the work of temperance education. 

3. The appeal to life along the line of endurance and efficiency 
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shows that alcohol in any and all amounts is a life-destroyer. 
This is what the explorers in polar regions tell us from Nansen to 
Amundsen. All the experiences in every field of athletic contest 
demonstrate the same impressive fact. Great military and naval 
commanders give similar testimony: generals like Lord Roberts 
and admirals like Lord Beresford. The campaigns in India, the 
Soudan, South Africa tell the same story. So decisive is the 
evidence that the German Emperor makes urgent pleas for less 
drinking in his army and navy. Those who employ men where 
risks are great—notably railway companies—lay down increasingly 
strict rules respecting temperance. Investigations of the werk 
accomplished by operatives, in mill and factory, have made it 
clear that the line of efficiency begins low on Monday, as a result 
of the Saturday night and Sunday drinking (aside from this it 
ought to be higher), while it rises as the week advances, during 
the days when there is the least indulgence in liquor. 

4. Numerous and decisive physiological and psychological 
experiments and investigations, carried on especially in the past 
twenty years, have proved that alcohol is not a life-giver, but a 
life-destroyer. The researches of the world’s greatest scientists 
all point in one direction. The facts which they present are 
numerous and conclusive. The most important are now too well 
known to need repetition here. 

Experiments like those on dogs, by Professor Hodge of Clark 
University, and investigations like those by Dr. Loitinen of the 
University of Helsingfors respecting infant mortality reveal the 
terrible degeneracy in offspring due to parental indulgence in 
drink. The recent commendation of opposite views by Professor 
Karl Pearson has been shown to be radically defective in logic as 
well as destitute of truth. 

The careful investigations by Professor Kraepelin and many 
others have made clear two supremely important facts: (1) That 
alcohol, even in small quantities, permanently slows thought, 
dulls and deranges perception, weakens the will-power, and perverts 
the judgment. (2) That the user is wofully deceived, being made 
to feel that he thinks and acts faster, while in truth just the opposite 
is the case. The worst thing about the use of liquor is this very 
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fact that the sense of relief from fatigue and the feeling of increased 
vigor of mind and body are false reports. The discoveries of 
Overton and Meyer respecting the destructive action of alcohol 
upon the /ipoids (the fatty substances sheathing the tissues of the 
body) help us to understand why liquor deranges the whole intel- 
ligence system of the human body, giving rise to the deceptions 
just noted. If the insulating covering of the power cable be 
stripped off down the line, so as to cause a leak of electric energy, 
the indicator in the power-house would show that much power 
was being used, and the inference would be natural that cars 
were running rapidly whereas they were actually stalled. In 
similar fashion the drinker is deceived. 

Another crude illustration of what happens is found in the 
remark of the old sailor who told the young man to stop drinking 
before the ¢wo balls hanging across the room looked like three. 
Whereat the young man replied that he himself better stop at 
once, for he was now seeing two where there was only one. Just 
this deception produced by drink accounts for the practice of 
Australian wool-growers who induced buyers to drink heavily 
before making their purchases, knowing that in the condition so 
produced their wools would seem finer. This very deception is 
at the bottom of the ancient superstition, which still persists, 
that liquor is a life-giver. An eminent English physician, Dr. 
Chapple, has strikingly stated the whole case in a few words: 
The curse of drink continues because it deceives the user and 
enriches the maker. 

In his Norman Kerr Memorial Lecture, given November 11, 
1911, Dr. G. Sims Woodhead, professor in the University of 
Cambridge, gave the results of some original and very delicate 
experiments upon himself respecting the “Action of Alcohol on 
Bodily Temperature,” which strikingly confirm the statements 
just made. He equipped himself with apparatus that would give 
a continuous record of surface and internal temperature (the latter 
taken through the rectum). He writes: “The alcohol [a very 
small quantity] was sipped slowly. Almost immediately I expe- 
rienced a sense of warmth and glow both in the stomach and in 
the skin, which later became more moist. The face felt a little 
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flushed. From my general sensation I was satisfied that both 
external and internal temperatures had risen considerably.”’ 

However, after the night’s sleep, when he examined the record, 
what he found was this: While the surface temperature rose for a 
time, there was later a permanent fall and the internal temperature 
fell from the start. To quote his own words: ‘On developing 
the record given by the internal thermometer I found, however, 
that my sensations had misled me completely, and that, instead of a 
rise, there had been a distinct initial fall.” The apparent warmth 
was, on the whole, a deception. The effect of the alcohol was to 
force blood to the surface where it was cooled, so that avhile the 
surplus of blood in the external tissues gave a temporary feeling 
of warmth, the body as a whole was robbed of heat—a fact which 
was not reported owing to the deranged condition of the system 
due to the alcohol. 

In these experiments, Professor Woodhead was simply con- 
firming a well-known conclusion of science, that alcohol, instead 
of permanentiy warming, really cools the body, and yet, in such 
a way as to make it harmful even in warm weather. But the point 
of chief significance, needing special emphasis, is this: the fact 
that he, a trained scientist, was deceived respecting his own con- 
dition. He felt that he was warmer, when in truth his body was 
losing its heat. Nothing could better illustrate and demonstrate 
the real effect of alcohol upon the human system: J¢ deceives the 
user. It so deranges the system that the reports given are false. 
The drinker thinks that he is stronger, warmer, wiser, whereas the 
exact opposite is the fact. Liquor always lies to the user, making 
him think that it is a life-giver when it is a life-destroyer. Just 
here is the root of the ancient superstition which we are considering. 

There is another phase of this subject which must be mentioned. 
It is of very great importance, but it can be given here only slight 
attention. A serious part of the general effect of alcohol upon 
brain and mind is that it inhibits or paralyzes the higher faculties, 
which are the later products of evolution, and therefore more 
easily influenced. The brain centers associated with our more 
animal life are older and more hardy, with greater power of resist- 
ance. Those associated with our more human qualities, such as 
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modesty, discretion, and moral feelings, are newer, less resolute, 
and more susceptible to derangement. As a result, when alcohol 
is taken into the system, its destructive power is first felt by these 
higher nerve centers. The restraining influences of good manners 
and good morals are swept aside or inhibited. And left without 
these checks and balances, the merely animal impulses come to 
mastery, so that a man in his cups becomes boastful, obscene, 
beastly. He does things for which he has to apologize the next 
day. Intoxication is not increase of life, but putting the reins 
into the hands of the animal within us. Liquor changes the charac- 
ter by paralyzing the best and highest in us. It puts the real man 
to sleep. He is not there. This inhibition produced by alcohol 
is what makes its use so harmful and so dangerous. It tends to 
strike down all the finer products of culture and civilization. It 
is more than merely a life-destroyer, for it destroys the higher life 
and puts the spirit in subjection to the brutish. Therefore, we 
deal here, not only with a superstition that is false, but with a 


superstition that is deadly. 
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SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF THE SPECTATOR’ 


GEORGE ELLIOTT HOWARD 
The University of Nebraska 


The task set me tonight is born of the scientific faith which 
even the newest of the disciplines has inspired. Social psychology, 
at first in danger of rejection by the builders of ‘‘orthodox psy- 
chology,”’ seems destined to become the “head of the corner”’ in 
the new temple of social education. Great and beneficent has been 
the réle in pedagogy of so-called “individual” psychology as an 
experimental science. Through the study of child-psychology, 
in particular—from Comenius to Rousseau and Froebel, from 
Pestalozzi and Herbart to G. Stanley Hall and his disciples 
educational method has been vitalized, humanized, and inspired. 
Yet, how very much of the most fruitful of this long process of 
“psychologizing education’’—as Pestalozzi called it—is in reality 
but an application of “social psychology,’ even before the name 
was born. 

WHAT IS SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY ? 

Moreover, there is good reason to believe that through the con- 
scious and organized use of the laws of the “social mind” as opposed 
to the ‘“‘individual mind’’—though possibly each of these useful 
terms when rigorously analyzed may prove to be but a vivid 
metaphor—education is about to win its crowning victory, to exploit 
its widest and richest domain—a domain until very recently 
unbroken save perchance almost unawares by the adventurous 
pathfinder. Just as sociology, in the few years since it gained the 
method and the organization of a science, has immensely widened 
our horizon and increased our power for conscious mastery of the 
environment, notably the human environment; so the rise of 
social psychology as a specialized division of sociology has much 
broadened the vision, sharpened the insight, and intensified the 
power of the sociologist. 

* A paper read at the Conference on Physical Education and Hygiene, Chicago, 
April 26, 1912. 
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Among teachers of experience the conviction is deepening that 
social psychology is by far the most practical, the most fruitful, 
division of sociological science. Social psychology is applied 
sociology at its best. 

In this presence, I take it, there is no need of formal definitions. 
Social mind, social consciousness, inter-mental phenomena: these 
and similar terms convey a practical meaning sufficiently well 
understood. Do they not predicate a precious human faculty 
which if wisely controlled may tend ever to lift civilization to 
higher and yet higher planes of social well-being? They imply a 
social-psychic life which transcends that of the single personality. 

It is the purpose of this paper to outline a new chapter in the 
history of that social-psychic life. It will consider: (1) the ele- 
ments of spectator-psychology; (2) the spectator-crowd and the 
dramatic-spectacle; (3) the spectator-crowd and the athletic 
spectacle; (4) the problem of social control. 


I. THE ELEMENTS OF SPECTATOR-PSYCHOLOGY 

Social psychology considers the spectator in two situations: 
first as a separate personality; and second as a unit of the spectator- 
crowd. Each social personality—the child, the adolescent, the 
adult—may view a spectacle alone or as one in a mass or agglomera- 
tion of such personalities; and his psychic experience, the effect 
upon him, will not be the same in the second situation as in the 
first. A game of football, a drama, or a motion-picture, however 
stirring, would hardly carry the solitary spectator “‘off his feet.” 

THE ABSOLUTE INDIVIDUAL IS A MYTH 

Yet the stimulus of the spectacle and the emotional or motor 
response of the solitary spectator are mainly a social-psychic process. 
True, each human organism comes into the world with an ancestral 
heritage of elementary instincts, impulses, tendencies, or their sur- 
viving rudiments. Who shall dare to say how much of this heritage, 
through the processes of selection and assimilation, is not of social 
origin, due to the interaction of human minds? Is man naturally 
a social animal? The last affirmative answer to this much argued 
question is Dr. Trotter’s enlightening discussion of an original 
human “herd-instinct and its bearing on the psychology of civil- 
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ized man.” In fact the isolated or absolute individual is a myth. 
The more keenly we scrutinize the genesis of personality the more 
the purely individual factors—if there be such—shrink in the van- 
ishing perspective of human evolution. In the spectator-crowd, as 
will presently appear, how very much of the relatively undisciplined 
social instincts or desires of forgotten generations wells up from the 
deep abyss of the unconscious or the subconscious. 

In a word, it seems certain that the child inherits social feeling; 
that potentially it is born with the craving for companionship, 
sociability. It needs the stimulus of other personalities for the 
normal unfoldment of its own nascent mental faculty. Here is 
something larger, more generic than the struggle or gaming 
instinct, than even the play-impulse, though each of these is of 
vital import for spectator-psychology. 

“THE DIALECTIC OF PERSONAL GROWTH” 

Whatever dovbt may still linger as to the pre-natal origin of 
social instinct or emotion, very little remains as to its post-natal 
history. More and more clearly mental growth appears as social 
growth, and social growth as mental growth. Almost from the 
first the child’s consciousness is known to unfold as a composite 
personality. Either the new contents of the mind are apper- 
ceived, taken over from other personalities—from the social 
environment; or else they consist of the child’s idea of the nature 
of other personalities, an idea inferred from his own feelings or 
emotions originally stimulated by such personalities. Here one 
recognizes the ‘‘dialectic of personal growth,’ the marvelous 
process of give-and-take in the expansion of the social consciousness 
of the human soul, which Professor Baldwin has so luminously 
disclosed. 

SOCIAL PERSONALITY A PSYCHIC FACT 

More recently Dr. Cooley has revealed society “‘in its immediate 
aspect”’ as simply a “relation among personal ideas”’; for he demon- 
strates that the social person is a ‘“‘ psychic fact,” a “‘ group of senti- 
ments attached to some symbol.” A group of sentiments, mind you. 
Mark well the phrase for future use in gauging the emotional 
reactions of the spectator. For here is disclosed a basic principle 
in the spreading of ideals, in the contagion of virtues or vices, in 
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the epidemic of degrading or of uplifting suggestions. If for me 
another social person consists in my idea of his characteristics, 
tested by certain personal symbols stored in my mind as standards 
of spiritual values, ready to obey the call of associative memory, 
how very practical it is that through education these symbols 
be wisely selected. ‘To think of love, gratitude, pity, grief, honor, 
courage, justice, and the like,” says Cooley in illustration of his 
theory, “it is necessary to think of people by whom or toward 
whom these sentiments may be entertained. Thus justice may be 
recalled by thinking of Washington, kindness by Lincoln, honor 
by Sir Philip Sidney.” 
ASSOCIATION OF RIGHT IDEAS BUILDS RIGHT CHARACTER 

The present application is obvious. What if the symbols by 
which the youth learns to test personal merits be the traits or actions 
of his heroes or heroines of the stage, the classroom, the athletic 
field, or some other spectacle? Especially at puberty the boy or 
the girl lays in a rich store of ideals and heroes. It really seems 
as if the factors of such thought-processes are social products: images 
arising in emotional states under stimulus of new associations. 
THE KIND OF IDEAS ASSOCIATED IN CONSCIOUSNESS DETERMINES THE KIND 

OF CHARACTER 

Here is a “law”’ of social psychology which it will richly repay 
the teacher to exploit. How vivid, how enduring must be the 
motion-picture stamped on the film of associative memory, of 
consciousness, under stress of the surging emotions that sway the 
joyous recreation-crowd. 

A SPECTATOR IS A MINIATURE SOCIETY 

Accordingly, as a net result of the foregoing analysis, the 
spectator appears, not as the wholly imaginary isolated being of 
conventional phrase, but as a composite social-psychic personality. 
In a vital sense, he is a miniature society; a veritable microcosm 
or epitome of the macrocosm—of the larger society which itself is a 
psychic fact. 

THE SPECTATOR IS SWAYED BY EMOTION 

Now, the spectator-personality is dominated by his feelings, by 

his emotions; and the emotions are the most powerful springs of 
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social action. Consider the vast number and variety of the 
instincts, appetites, cravings, impulses, sentiments, tendencies, 
beliefs, and ideals which surge, contend, or blend in the theater of 
the spectator’s emotional life. 

A sound psychology of the emotions, therefore, is the basis 
upon which must be built the social psychology, and therefore the 
education, of the spectator. 


THE SPECTATOR’S EMOTIONS ARE HIGHLY SUGGESTIBLE 

To understand the nature of the emotions is the first requisite. 
The second requisite is to perceive how the emotions of the specta- 
tor are peculiarly exposed to the sway of suggestion—imitation. 
Decidedly the psychology of suggestion is a sine qua non for the 
solution of our problem. So great is its réle in social life that a 
brilliant sociologist, Dr. Ross, accepting the fundamental teach- 
ing of Tarde, has virtually restricted the field of social psychology 
to the various aspects of suggestion—imitation. According to 
Tarde “society is imitation, and imitation is a species of somnam- 
bulism.”’ Logically, therefore, he reduces all sociology to a study 
of the laws of imitation. Without going so far as that, Dr. Ross 
has devoted the whole of his fascinating book to the different 
phases of crowd- and mob-mind. Possibly he has not thus covered 
the entire proper field of social psychology—all the social-psychic 
phenomena of group-life. Nevertheless, by the very stress which 
he has laid on suggestion-imitation, crowd-psychology, he has 
rendered to education a unique service. Beyond reasonable ques- 
tion, this is the most fruitful field which the newer forms of educa- 
tion—perhaps also the older—have yet to exploit. It is a rich 
mine for almost every sort of social servant; the most practical 
study which the college student can take up. Already it has borne 
good fruit. The psychology of the mob, the criminal, the news- 
paper, race-prejudice, the gaming instinct, the religious revival, 
advertising, suggestion in education, is fairly well in hand. Shall 
the spectator next take his turn ? 

KINDS OF SPECTATOR 

Who is the spectator? What are his varieties? “All the 

world’s a spectacle and all the men and women merely spectators” 
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might truthfully paraphrase Shakespeare’s epigram. Without 
making so wide an excursion, it is desirable swiftly to scan the 
wider range of our problem. When some competent pen shall 
write the systematic textbook for the social psychology of the 
spectator—a book for which the newer social education is calling 
loudly—it will deal with many examples or applications of the 
subject which may not here be mentioned, much less discussed. 
Sometimes it would analyze the emotions of the single specta- 
tor; sometimes those of the spectator-crowd; sometimes it would 
exploit spectator-crowd characteristics ‘without presence.” 

For instance, it might emphasize the morals-debauching, 
ideals-debasing, thought-enfeebling, wholly degrading antisocial 
suggestions presented to the little children of a city by that 
commerce-begot monstrosity, the comic supplement. 

It might reflect on the psychic meaning of that nerve-crazing, 
soul-sickening motion-picture of lying bill-boards which in merciless 
repetition pelt the traveler’s tortured eye through the car-window 
as he speeds across the disfigured landscape. Is it too bold to 
suggest that the bodily and mental health, as often the moral 
integrity, of the traveling public is seriously impaired by this 
modern sacrifice of beauty and truth in the service of Mammon ? 

Take a more pleasing picture: the spectator-crowd of disciples, 
the school or college class of pupils, day after day gathered before 
the living teacher—the teacher in action. Is it not likely that 
the display of lofty emotion, of refined and exalted feelings, of the 
whole visible personality, of the worthy teacher possesses a rare 
contagious quality of social suggestion? The flashing eye, the 
eloquent voice, the forceful gesture, the scorn of falsehood and 
wrong or the reverence for truth and justice revealed on the mobile 
countenance: surely all this tends to plant in consciousness those 
higher ideals—those sentiments attached to personal symbols— 
which so essentially condition right social thought. I verily believe 
that the highest function of the teacher—even the university 
teacher—is to teach, and to teach with spiritual zeal. 

Again, consider that “greatest fact in modern civilization,” 
the city. Here is a mass of closely communicating individuals, 
social psychic personalities, capable of crowd characteristics 
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‘without presence.” They may display exaggerated suggestibility 
through mental contagion unaided by the bodily touch of the actual 
crowd. Now, a city is the mightiest of all spectacles, and as such 
it both reflects and molds the psychology of its people—its specta- 
tors. It makes a vast difference, for instance, whether the city be 
a thing of beauty or a thing of ugliness. The constant repetition 
of disagreeable feelings—iiterally poisonous feelings experts tell 
us—caused by foul streets, ragged skylines, unsightly poles, garish 
posters, straggling sidewalks, abominable garbage heaps, gaudy 
ginshops, nauseous smells, reeking dives of sin and shame—all the 
familiar emblems of the unregenerate city—must inevitably lower 
the vital and spiritual quality of an urban population. Accord- 
ing to a well-known orthodox law of the emotions, I dare affirm 
that the transformation of the city ugly into the city beautiful 
would raise the level of the city’s health, morality, thought, and 
government. 


II. THE SPECTATOR-CROWD AND THE DRAMATIC SPECTACLE 


Turning now to the spectator-crowd in its relation to the 
dramatic spectacle, selecting its chief varieties, it is important 
first of all, as a general law, to accent the reciprocal relation of the 
spectator and the spectacle. It is right, of course, to lay the 
chief stress on the influence of the spectator in creating the spec- 
tacle. Normally it is largely a case of demand and supply. The 
desires of the spectator determine the character of the spectacle. 
But this is not the whole story. The spectacle which the spectator 
molds, in its turn molds the spectator. The spectator is a being 
which feeds on its own offspring. Here is an endless circuit of 
give-and-take which as applied to the spectator-personality might 
be called the “dialectic of emotional growth.” Moreover, the 
reciprocal influence of the spectator and the spectacle in our 
days is not usually normal. The spectacle is commercialized. 
It is chiefly the asset of the business man—the entrepreneur. 
The exploiter of the human need of recreation provides what 
under all the conditions he thinks will pay. A large part of 
the theater-crowd is fortuitous. It comes from out of town. It 
takes what it can get, not always what it prefers. Perhaps here 
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is a hint which the social provider of recreation-spectacles may 
profit by. 

Again, it must be held firmly in mind that we have to do with a 
species of crowd. As such it is amenable to the laws of crowd- 
psychology. Now, the result of bodily contagion in the spectator- 
crowd is greatly to increase the effects of ‘‘multiplied suggestion.” 
Every emotion, every psychic manifestation, called out by the 
stimulating spectacle, is intensified. The emotional conducti- 
bility of the mass is very great. Nor must it be forgotten that 
pleasurable sensations or emotions, even if morbid, take the most 
enduring hold of the conscious or the subconscious self. They 
well up readily in associative memory. How vast, then, for good 
or ill, must be the emotional discharge in the theater-crowd. For 
almost every social situation, almost every moral crisis or mental 
conflict, almost every desire, passion, or ideal is presented to 
consciousness, accompanied by all the allurements of light, color, 
rhythm, or sound. 

Furthermore, the wise exploiter of dramatic recreation must 
know the composition of the particular spectator-crowd to which he 
appeals. What may be safe, or moral, or effective in one crowd 
may be just the reverse in another; for suggestibility varies accord- 
ing to age, sex, race, bodily or mental state. Children, for example, 
are more easily excited than adults; women more conductible than 
men; what would excite tumultuous feeling in a crowd of Italians, 
Slavs, or Irish might “fall flat” in a crowd of Dutch, Germans, or 
English; what would be entirely safe in a crowd of well-fed burghers 
might breed a bloody riot in a mass of hungry and therefore 
hysterical revolutionists or strikers; a presentation which exalts 
the spirit of the cultured and refined may tend to release the 
subconscious beast in the ignorant, the degenerate, or the criminal. 
Sometimes under spell of the opera, the drama, or even the motion- 
picture, the “gash”’ in consciousness is so deep, the “mental dis- 
aggregation”’ so complete, the entire obsession of the mind by the 
momentary suggestion so profound, that the spectator is hypnotized. 
Even the prolonged contemplation of beautiful pictures or the sound 
of exquisite music, suggests Souriau, may produce an ecstasy of 
hallucination analogous to the hypnotic trance. 
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WHY NOT CAPITALIZE CROWD-SUGGESTION FOR SOCIAL WELFARE ? 
WHY MODERNS NEED PLAY 

Clearly here is a tremendous power which calls loudly for 
social control. For ages the suggestibility of the spectator-crowd 
has been exploited for vicious, commercial, or other selfish ends. 
Why not capitalize it for the advancement of the social welfare ? 
According to Dr. Watts’s lyric, suggests Mr. Carrington, the 
“Devil appears to be the only sociologist who, in modern times, 
has given his mind to the subject” of recreations. Is it not time 
to choose a new director? Let the apostle of social righteousness 
break into Satan’s monopoly. Commercialized recreation need 
not necessarily be bad, if wisely regulated; yet, as a matter of 
fact in the United States almost every form of dramatic spectacle 
has been put upon too low a plane, often a disgracefully low 
plane. 

How serious is the danger to society, is partially realized when 
we count the vast throngs which regularly pack the play-houses. 
One Sunday evening three years ago, says Miss Addams, it was 
estimated that one-sixth of the entire population of Chicago went 
to the theaters. Each week in the borough of Manhattan, accord- 
ing to Dr. Davis, 1,760,088 persons attend the theaters, at a cost 
of $567,793.10. If the same ratios obtain throughout the country, 
how mighty is the multitude whose characters are being molded 
by the theater. What prodigious sums are being spent, sometimes 
carelessly, often for antisocial ends. 

According to the enlightening monograph of Dr. Michael M. 
Davis on the Exploitation of Pleasure, far too many of the theatrical 
representations in Manhattan are inferior in quality. Of the 
vaudevilles, three-fourths grade as “not objectionable,” one-fifth 
as “lowering,” and the rest as of “positive value.”” The vaude- 
ville, he suggests, is in dire need of an application of brains. Of 
the high-priced performances, 16.5 per cent are “lowering,” 
“demoralizing,” or “vicious.” Of the burlesques all are bad: 
five-sixths being graded as ‘“‘demoralizing’’ and one-sixth as 
“lowering.” In sharp contrast with these, the motion-picture 
shows, with their go0,o00 weekly spectators, are none of them bad, 
half of the films being rated as of “positive value”’ and half as 
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“not objectionable.” May we rightly infer from this fact that 
among the plain people the spectator-crowd, when given a fair 
chance, may be trusted to demand healthful recreation? Motion- 
pictures of the finest scenery, for example, will elicit a storm of 
spontaneous applause from a crowd of young children. 

In fact, we owe to mob-mind in large measure the present low 
standard of dramatic recreation in our country. It is high time 
to give up the notion that only the bad is “‘catching.”’ Even more 
contagious are the good, the beautiful, and the true. 

The intense dramatic instinct of children is a precious faculty; 
and it may be educated for rare social service. When we learn to 
educate it rightly, perhaps the dramatic recreations of America 
may not contrast so unfavorably with the elevating tragedies, 
comedies, and festivals of ancient Hellas. 


III. THE SPECTATOR-CROWD AND THE ATHLETIC SPECTACLE 


We may now pass to a consideration of the spectator-crowd 
in connection with athletics. At the very outset, it seems wise to 
confess that social education is much more deeply concerned in 
the extension and organization of play than in athletic contests, 
either amateur or professional. Play is the sovereign re-creator. 
Play is necessary for work. It restores the tissues consumed or 
weakened by toil. This it is able to do through the magical 
process of nature’s emotion-cure. Modern psychology reveals 
the subtle blending or interdependence of mental states and bodily 
states. The mind heals the body and the body heals the mind. 
Pleasurable emotions build up, increase energy; disagreeable 
emotions tear down, diminish energy. According to Ribot and 
Feré, the emotion of pleasure is a feeling of power; that of dis- 
pleasure is a feeling of impotence. Fatigue is a poison that impairs 
the moral judgment. Play through exciting joyous emotion 
restores the capacity for straight thinking. Thus play is a safe 
keeper of a clear conscience; and its beneficent function is best 
discharged when taken for its own sake—with no other prize in 
view. ‘The kind of exercise that hits the mark,” says Gulick in 
his luminous picture of the Efficient Life “is the kind a man 
likes for its own sake.” 
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WHY MODERNS NEED PLAY 

How shall the ideal living here suggested be realized? If play 
be the essential condition of sound physical, mental, and moral 
health, how may people be led to play? For strangely enough 
they must be lured even to participation in the rare joys which 
recreative exercise yields in such full measure. This paradox 
comes from two crises in human evolution: the first physiological 
and the second industrial. Man separates himself from the other 
animals and stands erect. But, to quote Partridge, his “internal 
organs, the skeleton, and muscles are still ‘four-footed.’ The 
veins and other structures often suffer from doing work for which 
their construction is not suited.” In the ceaseless struggle for 
existence, the active outdoor life of early man was his salvation. 

Then came the second crisis. Gradually civilization with its 
countless labor-saving devices tended to make man sedentary. 
The industrial revolution of a century ago completed the harmful 
process. Steam and electricity, with their creature, the great city, 
have nearly banished the old popular, largely communal play- 
activities and provided new allurements for indoor pleasures. 

Clearly the social welfare calls loudly for a remedy: a reorgani- 
zation of play-activities to meet the new conditions of work and 
leisure. 

It is equally clear that the athletic spectacle is not the remedy. 
Gymnastic exercise for all, as a part of sane physical culture, is 
quite another thing. The spectator-crowd at an athletic contest 
a football game, a game of baseball, a wrestling or a boxing match, 
a Marathon race—is essentially a theater-crowd, except that often 
it sits in the open air. The members of the spectacle are the only 
persons who exercise; and their exercise is not play but work, often 
for hire. 

MOB-MIND OF THE ATHLETIC SPECTATOR 

In basic principle, the psychology of the athletic spectator- 
crowd is the same as that already presented. It is crowd- 
psychology. Suggestibility is higher, contagion swifter, emotion 
more tumultuous, the range of suggested ideas or actions narrower, 
than in the dramatic crowd. The subconscious self of the specta- 
tor emerges; the elemental gaming or struggle-instinct of the 
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human animal—so vividly described a decade ago by Dr. Thomas 
—slips its leash, and the spectator thrills with emotional reaction 
to the athlete’s muscular experiences. 

Who of us has not shared in the hypnotic frenzy, the mob- 
hysteria, of the “bleachers” if not of the “grand-stand”’ ? 

It is because actions are more “‘catching,”’ more readily imitated 
than words, that public exhibitions or even suggestions of physical 
contests by newspaper, in the theater, or on the field, may prove 
dangerous, especially to children and adolescents. Happily the 
more brutal forms of contests are being proscribed. Bear-baiting, 
bull-baiting, cock-fighting, and prize-fighting are passing. Is there 
not need of going farther? Do not humanism and the gospel 
of peace demand that exhibitions of boxing, wrestling, and other 
spectacles suggesting hurt, cruelty, brute-force, or war be aban- 
doned? Yet in my own town a few weeks ago was presented a 
motion-picture of a bull-fight, before a crowd including hundreds 
of school children. 

Do not misunderstand me. I am not opposing athletic spec- 
tacles as such. There need be no great harm, possibly there is 
sometimes much good, even in professional athletics like tennis, 
rowing, or baseball, although the professional standard always tends 
to be low. Iam merely pleading for the right sort of contests. I 
am simply warning against the danger that such contests may 
draw us more and more away from the real play-activities which 
are far more essential to the public health and morals under modern 
conditions. 

ATHLETIC CONTESTS ARE DEMOCRATIC 

There is a social gain from the emotions that sway the athletic 
spectator-crowd which offsets some of the losses. Psychologically, 
for instance, the great American game of baseball is a powerful 
democratic agent. Vast crowds of both sexes and of all ages; 
persons of every economic, social, religious, or intellectual class 
touch shoulders. They shout, thrill, and gesture in sympathy. 
They are just human beings, with the differentials of rank or voca- 
tion laid aside. They are “deindividuated,” to borrow the expres- 
sive term coined by Partridge. 
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TEAM-CONTESTS ARE VICARIOUS PLAY 
The chief menace to the general use of recreational activities 
comes from the extraordinary vogue of college athletic spectacles. 
The primary business of the student is or ought to be study. 
Necessarily he is inactive during a third or more of the day. There 
is plenty of time left over for restful recreative exercise, if it be 
made use of. But the student cannot keep his bodily and mental 
energy up to the mark by exercising vicariously. The vicarious 
play of the team, however fascinating, does not exercise the specta- 
tor’s muscles. It is imperative that college authorities recognize 
the function of recreation. At whatever sacrifice of team-athletics, 
at whatever cost for facilities, every student should be physically 
as well as mentally educated; and the most efficient mental, 
even moral, education depends on physical education. Moreover, 
play for all is the best form of educational recreation. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE CONTESTS A MENACE 


Let us get nearer to the heart of the problem. Its crux lies 
in the distinctive features of intercollegiate sports. As now con- 
ducted, such sports are a menace to American higher education; 
and it seems probable that the only efficient remedy is their entire 
abandonment. 

Because of their enormous prestige, the saner forms of recrea- 
tional play are crowded out and the intellectual activities and 
achievements are overshadowed. The football champion is a 
hero although sometimes his superior qualities can be appraised 
only by the pound. The contests become battles between oppos- 
ing institutions; and in popular sentiment the relative rank of 
such institutions is gauged by victory or defeat. 

EVILS OF ATHLETIC PARTISANSHIP 

From these conditions arise certain psychic traits of the aca- 
demic athletic crowd. They center in its extreme partisanship. 
The moral tone of the emotions is lowered. The finer appreciation 
of feelings and actions, notably those of the adversary, are 
suppressed. Violent shouts and epithets give notice that the 
cave-man is up. Victory must be had. Accordingly semi- 
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professionalism has arisen; and, in spite of repeated regulation, 
it is still widely tolerated. Now, semi-professionalism, even when 
consisting in earning a penny in the local summer baseball league, 
is a blight on amateur competition. It narrows the range of 
eligibles to the team; it discourages the mediocre and the timid from 
seeking a share in such games. There is urgent need that Dr. 
Hetherington’s two laws—the ‘‘law of competition” and the “law 
of amateurism”’ shall be enforced to the letter. Let not college 
sports be tainted by commercialism which semi-professionalism 
implies. 

Under existing conditions the spectator-crowd at an intercol- 
legiate football contest fosters ideals much lower than those sug- 
gested by a game of professional baseball. 


FUTILITY AND IMMORALITY OF THE ATHLETIC CLAQUE 


A singular example of mental perversion, an absurd and immoral 
custom tenaciously held fast in mob-mind, has its genesis in the 
partisan zeal of athletic spectator-crowds. I refer to the prac- 
tice of organized cheering, known in college argot as “‘rooting.”’ 
From every aspect it is bad. It robs the athlete of his due meed of 
honest praise. The spontaneous burst of emotion is discounted 
by the artificial clamor. At best, it must be rated as a cunning 
suggestion intended to start contagious and irrational applause 
in the hypnotized mass of on-lookers. It is a trap for the emotions 
of the unwary. Morally it stands on the level of the jimmy, the 
“‘toe-hold,” the card trick, the stuffed ballot box, tainted news, or 
the campaign canard; and like the canard it is apt to prove a 
“boomerang.” In a word, it is the claque in athletics; and as 
such it is precisely on a level with the claque in a Paris theater. 
It reaches the limit of inept perversity, when, as sometimes actually 
happens, it is used as a jimmy to unlock the emotions of the audi- 
ence at an intercollegiate debate. 

Who can justly doubt that the partisan spirit or 
set’’ fostered during the school and college years is a powerful 
subconscious support of American partisan politics? It is a 
seminar in which the athletic claque-leader is in training for the 
shady tricks of the ‘“‘ward-heeler”’ or the “‘city-boss.”’ 
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IV. THE PROBLEM OF SOCIAL CONTROL 

The foregoing discussion may perhaps serve as a tentative 
appreciation of the social value of spectator psychology. Here 
ends my allotted task. Yet may I venture a concluding word as 
to the social control of this neglected aspect of crowd-mind ? 

1. There must be fostered a powerful sentiment in favor of the 
public support of all proper forms of the newer recreational educa- 
tion. By Nature’s law recreative pleasures are essential to sound 
body, sound mind, sound character, and sound social living. Why 
longer suffer them to be monopolized for commercial exploitation 
often for vicious ends? Why not co-ordinate them into an efficient 
division of social education ? When that goal is reached, we may 
be ready to demand the creation of a federal bureau, perhaps even 
a federal department, of popular recreations. 

2. Meantime before we can reap the harvest the seed must be 
sown. Organized and persistent effort is the price of success. The 
splendid foundation already laid by the Playground Association of 
America, backed by the college departments of physical culture 
must be strengthened and broadened until every city in the land 
shall have ample facilities for the recreation of its people as an 
important part of public education. To reach this end, an efficient 
modern scientific training in school and in college must be pro- 
vided. The elaborate courses of study outlined in 1909-10 by 
the Committee of the Playground Association should be installed 
as fast as practicable. In addition, the psychology of the emotions 
and social psychology are of basic importance. No studies are of 
more practical value to the social welfare. Especially, for scientific 
guidance in evaluating crowd-suggestion, a textbook on the psy- 
chology of the spectator is required. 

3. To unify and harmonize efforts, the problem of “play for all”’ 
versus “intercollegiate contests’ must be rightly solved. The 
contest between regulation or entire abandonment must be fought 
to a finish. The consciences of educational authorities must be 
enlightened and quickened. Sometimes—I trust rarely—the 
advertising motive tips the scale in the administrative policy. 
What a crop of future evil deeds this sinister suggestion may 
bear. The academic ethics that sacrifices the common student 
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welfare in the expectation of bigger attendance may beget the 
civic ethics which calls back the saloon in the expectation of bigger 
trade. 

4. The socialization of dramatic recreations is a hard task; 
but there is good reason to believe that it may be accomplished. 
The firm basis of the social control of the theater must be laid in 
the intelligent education of the dramatic instinct of the child. 
Here is a precious faculty sadly neglected by the teacher. Happily 
we are coming to appreciate its meaning in the expansion of person- 
ality. The true nature and the real value of the dramatic instinct 
are being revealed to us by such excellent studies as those of A. T. 
Craig, E. W. Curtis, and Alice M. Hertz. That this instinct may 
readily be educated and thus become a potent factor in mental 
growth is made clear by recent experiments. By “doing,” sug- 
gests Miss Barney—referring to her successful experience in the 
dramatic training of sixth grade pupils—the child learns ‘to under- 
stand”’ as well as “to do”; for the “essentials of every process 
and action which the child sees in the heavens above and the 
earth beneath are made familiar to him in his dramatic imitations.” 

Especially convincing is Miss Hertz’s seven years’ work in the 
Children’s Educational Theater of the Educational Alliance in New 
York. The intense interest shown by young boys and girls in 
producing such plays as Burnett’s The Little Princess and Little 
Lord Fauntleroy, Clemens’ The Prince and the Pauper, even Shake- 
speare’s Tempest and As You Like It, demonstrates how very much 
youthful taste and mental capacity are commonly underrated. 
Miss Hertz has proved, urges President Eliot, “that a strong 
educational force, for the most part unutilized in American schools, 
can be exercised through the wise training of the strong dramatic 
instinct in children.” 

Decidedly, even as a form of spectator-recreation, the juvenile 
drama has great possibilities. It is amazing that as yet it has 
hardly at all been commercially exploited. Yet who can doubt 
that it would pay better than the penny arcade or the brain- 
enfeebling vaudeville ? 

When the dramatic taste of the mass of school children shall 
have been properly trained, the elevation of the theater will already 
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be far advanced. Furthermore, it is quite possible to educate the 
taste, the choice of the existing spectator-crowd. There is no 
contrast between the pleasing and the good. The plain people, 
even of the so-called “slums,” enjoy real art when they can get it. 
The enthusiastic reception of Olcott’s Little Women, Jerome's 
Passing of the Third Floor Back, Zangwill’s noble moral drama, 
The War God, the success of Dr. Léwenfeld’s ‘‘ People’s Theater’’ 
in Berlin, and of New York’s ‘municipal’ music, all bear witness 
to this truth. On the piers and in the parks of New York, testifies 
Arthur Farwell, high-class symphonies are preferred to ‘‘rag-time.”’ 

Even more convincing is the five years’ experience of the 
supervisor of music in the schools of St. Louis, beginning with the 
seventh grade. Among the eighty thousand school children of that 
city says the supervisor, “there are few advanced pupils who 
would not much rather sing fine music than rag-time.’”’ No doubt, 
in like case, children would prefer something better than the hideous 
colored supplement of the Sunday newspaper. For example, in 
its Easter number the New York Times reproduced Abbey’s great 
series of Holy Grail paintings. As a result, the Times had a call 
for fifty thousand copies after the edition was exhausted. 

Then why not start an organized plan to increase the supply 
of elevating dramatic recreations? Indeed, there are distinct signs 
of healthful insurgency. Such is the meaning of the “drama 
leagues,’ organized in the four great cities of the country, boasting 
an aggregate membership of more than thirty thousand; while 
the Toy Theater in Boston and the Little Theater in New York are 
not without significance as revealing a novel craving for a worthier 
drama. Since the hour seems auspicious, why should not private 
endowment join with the municipality in providing the new educa- 
tion? Let the children’s educational theater and the juvenile 
recreative drama be generously fostered. The motion-picture 
show, in particular, seems to have a great future. Under present 
conditions, it is the people’s favorite theater; and morally, at least 
in the great cities, it is the best low-priced dramatic spectacle. 
Why not municipalize it as an integral part of the public-school 
system? Its relatively high grade in the large cities is in part 
due to the censorship of the films. There is need of much more 
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intelligent censorship and of extending such censorship to the 
small towns. May we not go one step farther? Why not create 
a national committee for the voluntary censorship of all classes of 
dramatic recreations? It might publish lists of accredited plays 
and spectacles. 

Dare we hope that sometime the educational theater, the 
refined motion-picture spectacle, and the new moral drama shall 
replace the burlesque, the vaudeville, and the penny arcade; 
and that the new historical pageant shall reveal to the American 
people nobler emblems of patriotism, finer symbols of national 
glory, than the din and carnage of the existing Fourth of July 
celebration ? 

We have more wealth, more knowledge, and more leisure than 
had the Greeks: would that we might add the noble ideal of sane 
living which made possible the age of Pericles. 


BURKE'S SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 


ARTHUR K. ROGERS 
University of Missouri 


Burke’s chief claim to a permanent place among thinkers 
lies in his critical rejection of eighteenth-century rationalism in 
political philosophy, and the general character of this [ may 
assume to be sufficiently familiar not to need exposition. The 
true virtue in politics, according to Burke, is not metaphysical 
reasoning, but practical tact and prudence. Go slow, build on 
the past, avoid sweeping changes, take the “precautions which 
distinguish benevolence from imbecility”’—this is the substance 
of his teaching. As my purpose is largely polemical, I should 
make it clear at the start that I have no quarrel with such a 
position in a general way. As a controversialist, Burke must 
be allowed to have had considerably the better of the argument. 
Indeed, were it not that overconfidence in reasoned theories of 
society running far ahead of practice continues to be much in 
evidence, one might consider it hardly necessary to raise again 
the question of the validity, within certain limits, of his justifica- 
tion of expediency versus theory. But the limits would still 
remain to be determined. For however valid in itself, Burke’s doc- 
trine may become the starting-point of very opposite social atti- 
tudes according as it is held. 

The difference of emphasis may be suggested by the two 
words experience and experiment. The one of these looks 
chiefly to the past, the other chiefly to the future; but it is not 
unnatural to take them at times as interchangeable. Now the 
major part at least of what is most valuable in Burke’s phi- 
losophy is covered by the word “experiment.” To say that 
politics should be experimental is to imply that it should never 
“entirely and at once depart from antiquity.”’ But a philosophy 
of “experience’’ may also have the sense, not that we should 
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judge on the basis of experience, new and old, our own and that 
of others, but that we should abide by the experience of the 
past, should accept its outcome in opposition to our merely per- 
sonal notions, and make it our main business to retain unsullied 
the wisdom it has handed down. 

Now whatever advantages may be allowed to attach to a 
regard for antiquity, it is clear at the start that Burke displays 
a degree of veneration for the past, and a fear of innovation, 
which inclines distinctly to the latter emphasis. No one will 
deny the danger that lies in a spirit of reckless innovation. But 
also one might suppose that over-timidity fails of being alto- 
gether safe. The present world happens to be so constituted 
that it is important at times that one be willing to take risks. 
Burke seldom or never has a word to say of this counter danger. 
On the contrary, he finds it hard to express strongly enough his 
ideal of prudential timidity in all matters that concern the state. 
He will change nothing till he can see his way with complete 
certainty. He will admit a justification to the idea of revolu- 
tion that sets itself against the time-honored constitutional 
forms, only under circumstances of such extremity as would 
justify our dispensing with the whole moral law. He will set 
his face rigidly against any tendency to question the existing 
order, to make the benefits of the constitution a matter of dis- 
cussion, because it is unsettling and of uncertain issue, just as 
his modern disciples proclaim the sin of muck-raking as a 
menace to prosperity. Although he grants, with some hesita- 
tion, that in theory truth may perhaps be a higher aim than 
peace, yet in practice, unless the truth is very self-evident in- 
deed, he is for holding fast to peace. It is odd that Burke 
should be so mightily concerned for the consequences of dis- 
cussion if he really is assured that no genuine grievances are to 
be disclosed. But in any case it remains true that the impres- 
sion his attitude leaves is the not very bracing one of a desire 
above all else to be safe and sane, to risk nothing, to tolerate 
what is bad oftentimes for fear of worse—an attitude which is 
the more disappointing in Burke in its contrast to the fine moral 
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fervor with which he himself can deal with such reforms as do 
not stray beyond the limits of constitutionality. 

The inadequacy of Burke's philosophy of experience is 
equally suggested by his exaggerated opinion of the wisdom of 
the past. It is not easy to acquit him even of the vulgar preju- 
dice which sets our ancestors on a pedestal of wisdom and virtue 
simply because they are sufficiently removed from us to have 
taken their place in a glorified mythus. He speaks of our 
canonized forefathers, our wiser and better ancestors. God for- 
bid, he piously exclaims, that we should pass judgment upon 


people who framed the laws and institutions prior to our insect 


origin of yesterday. It very likely is human nature, as he him- 
self remarks, rather to defer to the wisdom of times past than 
to the present, of whose imbecility we have daily experience. 
But this suggests rather too forcibly that we fail to be in like 
manner impressed with the imbecility of our ancestors, only 
because we are no longer in possession of a sufficiently minute 
knowledge of their motives and reasonings. What in one place 
Burke adduces as evidence of this superiority—the great good- 
ness of our forefathers in sending over colonists to America 
to introduce the Christian religion and Christian manners 
among the natives—is not a little indicative of such a bias 
toward historical idealization. 

What then does constitute the advantage to which the past 
has a fair claim? The obvious answer is, that by its being past, 
it has had a chance to put its experiments to the test of experi- 
ence, and so has got rid of some rubbish which, were the test- 
ing still in the future, there could be no certain grounds for 
condemning. But this is not enough for Burke. For his thesis 
is, not merely that experience is the test of political truth, but 
that we have already reached a point where through the process 
of experience a final constitution of English society has been 
sifted out. But evidently this will not follow except on one 
supposition. The past is justified only because its results justify 
themselves to us, the inheritors of the past, in terms of our 
satisfaction with them. If people are discontented, then the 
sole reason for maintaining the superiority of the past fails. 
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And accordingly the question presents itself to Burke again: 
Why are you so passionately setting forth the claims of the 
past, crying down the new spirit of dissatisfaction and revolt? 
If your estimate of the past is right, it approves itself by the 
absence of other than minor danger from a discontent which 
has no real ground. If your apprehensions are well grounded, 
antiquity cannot support the claims you make for it. 

Burke tries on occasion both the ways in which this diffi- 
culty might be met. On the one hand he is continually en- 
deavoring to reassure himself in his confidence that things are 
quite as they should be, and that abuses are only temporary and 
venial, to recall the unbroken faith of earlier days that in the 
British constitution, and the Whig party, the powers of good 
in the universe have put forth their supreme and final effort 
Something remains to be said of this self-persuasion in the 
sequel. But first it may be well to consider the more reasoned 
grounds on which he attempts to make good his confidence in 
the inherent justice of the English social structure. 

There are two motives in Burke’s theory of the grounds of 
political belief which are not wholly in accord. Nothing is 
clearer than that his philosophy does not intend to be in the end 
merely utilitarian and positive. He is fully convinced that, 
along with utility, there is a second and more ultimate founda- 
tion of society—eternal justice; that there is a law of truth and 
equity in human history which every human law or institution 
must reflect if it is to have the slightest claim on allegiance. 
Now one might perhaps suppose that if this is so, it would be 
useful to apply these fundamental principles of justice to the 
criticism of human affairs. And this is what the philosophers 
were endeavoring actually to do. After all, the real inward- 
ness of their meaning is not to be found in a tinkering with con- 
stitutions, as Burke uncharitably assumes, but in this effort to 
apply a rational standard for judging things as they happen 
to exist. And however crude its application, the “Rights of 
Man” furnished, and was intended to furnish, such a moral 
standard. Taken in the proper way, and not as a rule which 
tells offhand just what politically to do in each particular case, 
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this is by no means the impertinence that Burke declares it to 
be. Properly used, even its abstractness is not altogether a 
deficiency. If such a principle really represents a genuine in- 
sight, that can serve as a compass to guide our general direction, 
while yet we realize that it has to be interpreted by reference 
to particular circumstances, it is in a way easier oftentimes to 
make use of in its more general form. It impresses the logical 
imagination more, the issue is less apt to be obscured by the 
irrelevancies of the particular case, it carries a certain weight 
of moral impulse that may easily be lost the more we attempt 
to make it comprehensive and concrete. Expediency is a valu- 
able word, but it cannot be claimed that it stirs very wildly the 
moral pulse; whereas Burke himself would have to admit that 
the “Rights of Man” is even dangerously exciting. At the very 
least it furnishes a rallying point, a flag or emblem, in the con- 
stant warfare against bureaucracy. What is the use, asks 
Burke, of discussing the abstract right to food? The real 
question is as to the ways of procuring it. But what if our 
rulers are not interested in procuring it, but rather in evading so 
far as possible any responsibility in the matter? Then surely 
it may be a very practical and useful thing indeed to talk, and 
to talk very freely and pointedly, about our rights. 

Now to such a plea as this Burke makes, it may be said, no 
demur. As a matter of fact it is the very thing that he himself 
is constantly doing. But the point I am trying to make is this, 
that on this account his opposition of abstract principles to 
expediency is polemically misleading. For in the end it is not 
expediency at all which is the real motive of his opposition; it 
is rather a second principle which he substitutes for the revolu- 
tionary principle of the “Rights of Man.” Erroneous theories 
stand opposed in his mind to the principle of mos majorum, the 
glorification of the constitution as it stands—the constitution 
“whose sole authority is that it has existed time out of mind.” 
And to say that the principle of political action is the paramount 
authority of the past, is quite different from saying that all 
changes should keep in view expediency and fact. Accord- 
ingly the real thing that Burke has to justify is not expediency 
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versus theory, but one theory against another. The task laid 
upon him is to establish the philosophy of the legal type of mind 
as against that of the moralist and reformer, and to ground 
the over-ruling claims of precedent. 

It is not difficult to understand the state of mind which ani- 
mates Burke. It is most readily illustrated in a religious atti- 
tude which is strictly analogous. The belief in an authoritative 
Bible is not itself opposed to a confidence in reason. Rather 
such an authority is conceived to be an embodied standard of 
reason. But when human thinking has started an attack upon 
the book, its defender finds himself forced in some measure to 
make a distinction which he would be better pleased to avoid, 
and to set himself in opposition to the presumption and inade- 
quacy of the merely human intellect, in order to defend the 
embodiment of settled and digested truth on which he has been 
accustomed to rest. 

But political conservatism, for a man of Burke’s caliber, 
presented a difficulty which did not meet him in the same acute 
form in religion. There was a generally accepted basis of au- 
thority in religion to be found in the conception of revelation. 
But something different was needed to establish the divine au- 
thority of the present social order. Burke’s answer is, in gen- 
eral terms, an appeal to history, backed by an underlying faith 
in the divine order of the world. Prescription, he says, is the 
most solid of all titles. “It is the deliberate election of ages and 
generations, made by circumstances ten thousand times better 
than choice. The individual is foolish, the multitude for the 
moment is foolish, the species is wise.” The justification of the 
existing order is this test of a developing race experience, which 
has actually issued in that most blessed of human products, the 
British constitution; a faith finally anchored by confidence in 
an over-ruling Providence, from whose justice and benevolence 
such an outcome as we actually find might from the start have 
been expected. ‘For it is not to be imagined that God would 
suffer this great gift of government to be the plaything and the 
sport of the feeble will of man.” I do not know of a better 
parallel than is to be found in Newman’s philosophy of the au- 
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thority of the church. There is the same emotional background 
as determining an a priori probability, the same rather uncritical 
acceptance of a present attainment as a final meeting of this 
demand, the same depreciation of human in favor of institu- 
tional reason. As Newman would revive apostolic fervor in 
order to defend the church against its enemies, so with Burke 
the final justification of reform in the state is always that by so 
doing we may preserve the time-honored frame of the constitu- 
tion. It is unnecessary to do more than indicate here the obvi- 
ous defect of such a view. The test of developing experience 
is indeed a perfectly sound one so long as we do not endeavor 
to arrest this testing process at an arbitrary point which we 
happen to have reached. Development and the test of experi- 
ence are a sound basis for experimentation, but they cannot 
safely be appealed to, to ground a perfect and finished product. 

But while prescription exalts the embodied wisdom of insti- 
tutions, it is a principle which cannot safely give any great scope 
to actual human reason. Accordingly Burke is at times very 
close to agnosticism in his estimate of man’s rational powers. 
Burke always tests thinking by its rather immediate practical 
utility. What is the use of them? is the question which he 
brings to such writings as profess simply to be asking for truth. 
He has very little sense for the value of intellectual understand- 
ing as such: superstitition, for example, is not such a bad thing 
if it can be put by the statesman to practical benefit; and he 
deprecates the conversion of any man from the sect into which 
he was born, since correctness of opinion counts little as against 
religious peace and quietness. Perhaps this accounts too in part 
for Burke’s own rather flexible conception of the ethics of argu- 
ment, and his readiness to resort to somewhat dubious tricks 
of rhetoric when there is a good cause to be maintained. This 
depreciation of reason is the natural outcome of his pragmatic 
or expediency philosophy, quite apart from the exigencies of 
the polemical situation. What indeed would become of the 
world if the practice of all moral duties and the foundations 
of society rested on having their reasons made clear and dem- 
onstrated to every individual? And if the general habit of 
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inquiry thus would be intolerable, it is not safe, Burke with 
his habitual caution argues, for anyone to meddle with such 
questions, but all should fall back upon the pious trust that a 
greater intelligence than ours has worked things out for the 
best, and not attempt to “submit the sovereign reason of the 
world to the caprices of weak and giddy men.” Of course, it 
is true that there is a risk in setting our private judgment against 
the wisdom of the ages, and it is easy to sneer at the pretensions 
of the former, to speak scornfully of “going out of our way 
to discover whether the venerated constitution does or does not 
accord with a preconceived scheme in the mind of certain gen- 
tlemen.’’ This is a sort of arrogance to which he who is backed 
by authority is always prone. But we must not forget that no 
one has any mind except his own private one, and if we are only 
to use this when we admire, and never when we condemn, de- 


fects, if they exist, are certain not to be discovered. Accord- 
ingly, although historical experience is Burke’s court of appeal, 
it is to the blind workings of history that the appeal is made, 
and not to any reasoned and critical analysis of it. Any possible 
knowledge of history in this last sense he expressly calls very 
superficial and unimportant. And in this way he is enabled to 
minimize the need of finding causes for such a revolution as 
was occurring in Europe. Revolutions are largely unpredict- 
able; and so we can ignore the claim that there must be real 
defects in society to occasion so widespread a discontent, can 
throw all the blame on the revolutionists, and treat their con- 
duct as a mere explosion of unreason and bad morals. So 
again if we seem to see flaws in the constitution, Burke re- 
plies, in the familiar words of the defender of the Scriptures, 
that the lack is in us. We ought to “understand it according 
to our measure, and to venerate when we are not able perfectly 
to comprehend.” 

But now in the background there has been one aspect of 
decisive importance which has not yet been sufficiently empha- 
sized. The most active agent in Burke’s conclusions is to be 
found undoubtedly in his emotional bent. The gist of this side 
of his philosophy is felicitously put in his own words: “Politics 
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ought to be adjusted net to human reason, but to human nature, 
of which reason is only a part, and often a minor part.”” The 
germs of this are found as far back as the “Essay on the Sub- 
lime.” ‘“‘Whenever,” he writes, “the wisdom of the Creator 
intended we should be affected with anything, he did not con- 
fide the execution of his design to the languid and precarious 
operation of our reason, but he endued it with powers and prop- 
erties that prevent the understanding and even the will, which, 
seizing the senses and imagination, captivate the soul before 
the understanding is ready either to join with them or to oppose 
them.” It is scarcely forcing things to say that in the final analy- 
sis the ground of government is for Burke reducible to that 
aesthetic or semi-aesthetic judgment which he had examined in 
his early essay. 

It scarcely admits of doubt that in Burke’s case this emo- 
tional bias has throughout an influence so dominant and com- 
pelling that it ought to put us on our guard. Whenever our 
theories contradict our feelings, he declares, our feelings are 
true and the theory false. ‘Never, no never, did Nature say 
one thing and Reason another.” And now this does not pro- 
fess to be merely an academic justification of the rights of feel- 
ing. To say that true feeling and true reason coincide might 
theoretically be true enough, but politically it would be quite 
unmeaning unless we were able to identify and to locate pretty 
precisely the feelings for which nature stands sponsor. And 
if it turns out that we mean by nature simply that more repu- 
table expression of national life and feeling as it is familiar to 
the modern man—our patriotism, our benevolences, our public 
and private admirations—it seems scarcely so self-evident that 
these are bound of necessity to coincide with right reason. 
But this is what Burke intends. By feeling he means such 
feelings as in his customary social surroundings seem to the 
average Englishman spontaneous and proper. That such un- 
tutored feelings are “natural” is to Burke sufficient evidence 
that they are sound. It is such “unerring and powerful in- 
stincts” which procure reverence to our civil institutions on 
the principle on which Nature teaches us to revere individual 
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men—on account of their age, and on account of those from 
whom they are descended. “We fear God, we look up with 
awe to kings, with affection to Parliaments, with duty to magis- 
trates, with reverence to priests and with respect to nobility.” 
Why? because such feelings are natural, and all others are 
false and spurious. The constitution to this view stands out 
with all the solidity and unapproachable majesty of a natural 
object, to be reverenced and contemplated, but not criticized. 
What concretely Burke has in mind then is sufficiently plain; 
it is not merely the primitive instincts, but the familiar objects 
as well to which these attach in a society with caste distinctions 
In Burke, then, the purely general thesis that man’s emo- 
tional nature has a claim to be satisfied in any scheme of human 
society passes over into the easily separable claim that the par- 
ticular objects toward which his own emotional bent was di- 
rected were Nature’s eternal answer to the cravings of the 
human heart. And in this way the vague doctrine that the 
laws of eternal justice have given birth to the British consti- 
tution is rendered more definite, and at the same time withdrawn 
from the uncertain and possibly dangerous test of a personal 
and reasoned experience of its workings, by the identification 
of Nature with those “natural” sentiments which he found 
actually serving to buoy up his own cherished political ideals, 
and by virtue of which he can condemn a spirit of innovation 
on general grounds as the “result of a selfish temper and con- 
fined views,” while the existing system stands forth as a “great 
and self-evident correspondence and symmetry with the order 
of the world—the disposition of a stupendous wisdom.”” When, 
therefore, Burke contemplates the ignoring of ranks and dis- 
tinctions, the exalting of inferiors—‘‘associations of tailors and 
carpenters’ —to a level with their betters, and turns aside from 
it as a self-evident “warring with nature,” we are to recognize 
that this in part at least is merely an expression of the most 
common of human weaknesses—the unwillingness to recognize 
as within the course of Nature whatever is unfamiliar, different 
from the settled customs of the land. 
Before turning to the more reasoned basis for this philosophy 
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of aristocracy, there are certain further points that may profitably 
be recognized and discounted, which are connected with his emo- 
tional temperament. One can hardly fail, for example, to recog- 
nize that Burke is constituted with an instinctive dislike to 
negation and destruction, which is not wholly amenable to rational 
considerations. It is very well to talk of the importance of build- 
ing on the past, but there is a point of wisdom also in knowing 
when a thing’s usefulness is over. Not all the heritage of the past 
is embodied in the institutions it has created; it may consist in 
part in a realization that the institution is no longer adequate 
to its purpose. But Burke has an instinct against throwing any- 
thing away, like the housewife who collects the débris of a life- 
time in her garret; take as an example his plea for the retention 
of the monasteries in France. 

In a more positive way, also, Burke’s emotional preposses- 
sions require an allowance to be made. The pomp of life has 
a tendency to overawe him after a fashion which in a smaller 
and less sincere man might easily give occasion to the charge 
of fulsomeness. Burke must of course have recognized his 
own political merits; and yet he talks at times in a tone of ex- 
aggerated humility, like an underservant who “knows his place.” 
The thought of any abridgment of feudal rights, of any ap- 
proach to simple man-to-man relationships, seems repugnant to 
him. The slighting way in which frequently he speaks of law- 
yers and mechanics, of “plebeian pride and upstart insolence,”’ 
indicates an inbred respect for birth which only stops short of 
being servile. Toward his own sovereign his expressions are 
sometimes needlessly eulogistic, to use no harsher term. His 
best prayer for George III is that he should “live, reign, and 
die exactly like his illustrious predecessor.”” A royal proclama- 
tion is the “best of messages, to the best of people, from the 
best of kings.” Still worse is his compliment to the king’s 
style in a state paper—‘‘a style which such a poor crow quill 
as mine can never hope to equal.” At the very least, Burke 
cannot be acquitted of an over-solemn and over-impressive tone 
in his admirations; witness the highly wrought romanticism of 
his Indian writings. 
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Of course in a way this charge of sentimentalism is a mat- 
ter of taste and perspective, which in the end is scarcely open 
to strict argument. But there is one aspect of it which is less 
debatable, and which, after making all allowance, ought assur- 
edly to lower the prestige of his personal authority. This is 
the palpable unfairness and intolerance into which he is too 
frequently betrayed by the force of his feelings. Possibly it 
is an amiable weakness that one should be so strongly possessed 
by his sense of the worth of certain things that his temper can- 
not stand the strain of hearing them questioned. But it is a 
weakness. The fact is, it has to be said that Burke had no real 
conception of the virtue of tolerance. It is perfectly true that 
in particular cases he stood up bravely for the tolerant policy. 
He is an unceasing advocate of liberty for Catholics. But the 
Catholic faith did not cross his prejudices; indeed its founda- 
tion in the past strongly appealed to him. But there is no credit 
in tolerating what seems to us perfectly tolerable. Now the 
moment his real emotions are touched, Burke loses suddenly 
all his sweet reasonableness. He becomes vindictive, and is 
for bringing in force to avenge his outraged sensibilities. The 
Catholic is the victim of an “outrageous and antiquated spirit of 
intolerance.”. But when it comes to tolerating the atheist, that 
is quite another matter. These “insect reptiles’ are outlaws 
of the constitution. And as for Jacobinism and the new phi- 
losophy, Burke is as convinced of his moral mission to root out 
the heresy as ever was a Spanish inquisitor. Paine he would 
have imprisoned. The Unitarian malcontents shall be refused 
the relief which all his life he had been urging for the Catho- 
lics. An honest belief in the principles of the Revolution on 
the part of the French priests shall be so far from modifying 
their punishment when the exiles return, that it shall be the 
express ground for special retribution upon them. Of course 
the professed basis for intolerance in both cases is the safety 
of the state. To this end, he would regard it as the interest, 
duty, and right of government to “attend much to opinions.” 
But Burke seems oblivious to the fact that along that path 
danger lies—all the danger that has ever attached to persecu- 
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tion; that a “reasonable, prudent, and moderate coercion” is 
the plea of all persecutors equally. And he fails conspicuously 
to guard his doctrine to avoid the danger. The coercive power 
of the state, he says indeed, is limited to what is necessary for 
its preservation. But does this mean the preservation of society, 
or—what he seems to say—the preservation of the existing 
state, with all its detailed structure of traditional minutiae bound 


up with tenacious privilege and vested interest. And to make’ 


it worse, Burke expressly denies one of the strongest arguments 
for toleration—its value in opening the way to possible new 
truth. For it is precisely new ideas that Burke would submit 
to persecution. The presumption is ever on the side of posses- 
sion—surely of all human propositions one of the most de- 
batable ; and therefore the oldest error and superstition is to be 
treated more tenderly than what has still to make its way in 
men’s minds. The result is a justification of that whole policy 
which disgraced England for a number of years to come. “I 
am not enamoured with this plan of representation,” Burke 
writes, “and as little do I relish any bandings and associations 
for procuring it.” The restriction of such voluntary associa- 
tions, or “clubs for debating forms of the constitution’’—there 
is something of almost official insolence in Burke’s proposal to 
grant relief to the Unitarians only when they disband as a fac- 
tion and act as individuals—the limitation of the freedom of 
the press, the urging upon the Holy Alliance its “duty to 
know and its right to prevent any capital innovation in Europe” 
—even outside a monarch’s own territory—“which may amount 
to the erection of a dangerous nuisance’’—all this shows clearly 
that of the real principle of tolerance Burke had scant concep- 
tion. What effect such principles may have upon his reason- 
ings may be illustrated in his argument about the relief of the 
Unitarians. They declare against Establishment, he says to 
the dignitaries of the church; therefore you have the alternative 
of keeping up their disabilities, or subjecting yourself to their 
persecution. On such a showing no abuse ever could be at- 
tacked with equity, for in assaulting it the reformer would be 
“persecuting” its beneficiary, and would thereby forfeit his 
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right to tolerance in turn. Most surprising of all is Burke's 
deliberate promoting of the blessed Holy War, on the ground 
of the moral duty of the Allies to an exercise of salutary force 
to prevent the spread of heretical opinions through Europe. It 
would have been in vain to ask Burke whether he really thought 
that muskets and the gibbet were adequate methods for checking 
a movement which, as he admitted, was one of ideas. He has 
the satisfaction of meeting reason by force; but he must take 
the consequence of being writ down a persecutor. 

It would be strange if with such feelings Burke had not 
shown his bias constantly in his reasonings. He says indeed in 
the essay that the purpose of rhetoric is to display rather the 
effect of things on the mind of the speaker than to present a 
clear idea of the things themselves. But to claim allowance for 
Burke as a rhetorician, and not a mere philosophic reasoner, is 
simply to admit that he allows his emotional reaction to inter- 
fere with his intellectual honesty; and that, however natural 
it may be, is never an excuse. Indeed his failing cuts at the very 
root of the philosophic attitude. To be a philosopher one has 
first to keep his temper. He must be willing to entertain un- 
palatable opinions without getting angry at them, must weigh 
them impartially on their evidence, follow premises to their 
conclusions as if for the moment nothing existed in the world 
but pure logic. Here is indeed the one essential defect of 
Burke’s genius. His breadth of view was remarkably compre- 
hensive and modern; and because it was so much broader than 
that of the average man, there is in detail a vast amount in him 
which is permanently true and fruitful. But Burke could not 
do what is often possible for men whose range of positive 
thought is not to be compared to his; he could not put himself 
beyond the limits of that conception which gripped his imagina- 
tion and his moral nature. He could not get his own opinions 
in perspective even for a moment. The consequence is that he 
remains in the end provincial, though the province over which 
he rules is a vast one. He cannot get away from the unavoid- 
able overestimate of that scheme of things to which he was 
used, and which he was accustomed to see only from the inside; 
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always he swings back to the self-evidence of the existing sys- 
tem which he admires. And this is the ground of that curious 
phenomenon—an ardent love of liberty and reform, bounded 
by an absolute fixed limit, outside which he abandons the very 


principles he has been using on lesser problems. In his judg- 


ment on France and the Jacobins this bias becomes an obsession. 
It is not pleasant to contempiate Burke in his ravings; he feels 
himself bound to believe the worst and nothing but the worst: 
his picture of vileness is without relief. On the other side, 
Burke is equally unable to see any flaws in the roseate picture 
of monarchical France. The rulers are innocent, and the attack 
unprovoked. “Never,” he writes, “was so beautiful and august 
a spectacle presented to the moral eye as Europe afforded the 
day before the Revolution in France.’ That there is danger of 
anything but the most chivalrous justice from those trusty 
servants of God, the allies, and the Bourbon princes whom they 
are to make masters again in France, Burke will not for a 
moment admit. At the present day it is hardly necessary to 
say that this picture, if it is true, leaves the whole Revolution 
a monstrous and unintelligible anomaly. 

Burke’s more special theory of society, then, as determined 
by the existing conditions which he wishes to justify, is an at- 
tempt to combine the general principle of social benefit as the 
underlying Jaw of government, with a system of aristocratic 
privilege. The special medium for connecting the two, and for 
disparaging democracy on the contrary side, is the further prin- 
ciple that the great end of government is to “throw the offices 
into the most virtuously inclined hands.’’ That in the nature of 
the case it is only an aristocracy that can accomplish this is 
Burke’s justification of the ways of Providence in creating the 
British constitution. 

Burke’s postive argument rests chiefly on two considera- 
tions. The first is the function of an aristocracy in providing 
a source from which a safe leadership can reasonably be ex- 
pected. The representation of the great historic families, free 
from the constraint that material needs impose, and with the 
broad outlook that comes from abundant leisure and a liberal 
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education, nurtured in the tradition of service to the state, and 
“grafting public principles on private honor,” their interests 
identified with the institutions of their country, and possessed 
of all the weight and influence needed to draw lesser men in 
their train—such to Burke seems the only way to secure the 
service, at once competent and disinterested, which the gov- 
ernment of the country needs. 

In this there is suggested already the more particular point 
of political value which Burke finds in an aristocracy. Since 
stability is the first demand, the greater power should be in the 
hands of those who have the greatest stake in the country. 
Here accordingly appears a principle which for Burke is highly 
important; the deepest basis of the constitution is property. It 
is the very essence of Burke’s position that property should 
have privileges, that it should be “out of all proportion to ability 
predominant in representation.” And the expediency of this 
is, again, that only so shall we have a body of men both able 
and anxious to preserve the institutions from which they draw 
their benefits. In this he sees nothing harmful; “to be honored 


and even privileged by the laws, opinions, and inveterate preju- 
dices of our country has nothing to provoke horror or indigna- 


tion in any man.” 

Now this is a position not unintelligible in itself. But on 
the other hand Burke accepts the sovereignty of the people as 
the ultimate source of law and government. To what extent 
are the two consistent? Burke is extremely ingenious in meet- 
ing the difficulty, but his solution can hardly evade the charge 
of special pleading. The theory of sovereignty has its severest 
test in connection with the Revolution. Here was a nation 
which had set aside its rulers and adopted a new polity. The 
action may have been very unwise. But wherein had the nation 
exceeded its right? Burke has one answer to this to which 
it is difficult to listen with patience. It is the inalienable quality 
of the bond between sovereign and people. This mutual de- 
pendence is a contract binding forever, if we are not to have 
the utter subversion not only of all government, but of the 
principles of morality itself. It is inviolably fixed, of coercive 
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power on posterity, needing the free consent of the ruler before 


it can be changed. The feelings which led Burke to such a 
position it is not hard to understand; but the position itself is 
an impossible one. The day for talking of inalienable contracts 
has gone by, and at least no honest reasoning can pretend that 
the notion is consistent with the sovereignty of the people. But 
Burke has a more subtle answer than this to make—an answer 
which shows rather clearly both his strength and his weakness. 

The truth in this second contention lies in the recognition 
of the difference between the will of the people as a capricious, 
accidental conformity of wishes in a majority, and the really 
rational will and conscience, governed by genuine insight, and 
revealing a permanent trend of enlightened endeavor. Burke 
is altogether right—-and the upholder of democracy may follow 
him with gratitude—when he maintains the need of subjecting 
occasional will to permanent reason. But when one has de- 
clined to see the voice of God in every utterance of the people 
alike, there is still a choice of alternatives. He may find the 
genuine will distinguished from the spurious simply by the 
test of time, of permanent trend, of a wisdom winnowed from 
folly through the growing comprehension and self-discovery 
that comes from the education of the race, and the added ex- 
perience alike of success and failure. Or—and this is what 
Burke chooses rather—he may find the distinction identical with 
that between popular demand, and embodied institutional at- 
tainment. And the importance of the difference lies in this, 
that in the first instance it really is the people who determine— 
the mass, the majority—whereas the latter may be compatible 
with almost any limitation of the significant political body. Ac- 
cordingly we find the conception used by Burke to define the 
“people” after a fashion capable of any abuse in practical appli- 
cation. The people, he argues, are not the mere collection of 
individuals; and this undoubtedly is true and valuable. But 
when he goes on to declare that it is a usurpation to consider 
simply individuals as against organized forms of society, the 
way is opened to a dangerous misconstruction. How Burke is 
ready to interpret this is evident in its application to the people 
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of France, where it turns out to mean that the corporate people 
of Irance are not the great body of the nation, since by turning 
against their natural chieftains the common sort of men have 
lost their title. Rather, the relatively few refugees are actually 
the French nation, since they alone continue to represent those 
constitutional forms whose destruction means the turning of 
the nation into a mob. So again there is truth in the conten- 
tion that a legislator may actually be best expressing the peo- 
ple’s will not by an abject submission to their temporary wishes, 
but by a devotion to their higher good which will lead him to 
oppose them in their own best interests. But this again, being 
interpreted, comes to mean for Burke that a paternal coercion 
of the popular will is justified when this last is directed against 
institutions in which the interests of the rulers are bound up. 
For the basis of obligation is not consent, but the “presumed 
consent of every rational creature as in unison with the predis- 
posed order of things’’; and the people cease to be the people 
when they cease to support the established order. It is quite 
evident that this is to confuse the moral order of society with 
the actual order, in a way to empty of all real meaning the doc- 
trine of the people’s sovereignty, and to identify the nation 
with the respectable and ruling classes. With these premises, 
liberty also can hardly mean for Burke the common article 
which goes by that name. In reading Burke’s glowing tributes 
to liberty, we need to remember that back of the word there 
lies a larger and more dominant conception, the conception of 
the established order; and that even his finest sayings are to be 
interpreted in the light of this. So when he declares that “‘lib- 


erty and justice are one,’’ he means more than the words might 
at first imply—the identification of justice, namely, with the 
British law. Translate the saying into its full implication— 
liberty is to be a British subject, enjoying to the full Magna 
Charta, the House of Lords, Church Establishment, and a 
property franchise with due place for rotten boroughs—and the 


fine moral flavor tends in part to evaporate. 
Now it does not need saying that Burke has no sympathy 
with oppression and cruelty to the poor. Quite the contrary, 
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the whole power of society is to be exerted to secure them those 
rights which they are granted by the laws. But the fact remains 
that Burke’s notion of society is feudal—a romantic idealization 
of a caste system wherein a splendid and generous upper class 
benevolently protects its inferiors, and gives to them the bless- 
ings which in its wisdom it sees they need. As applied to this 
society we are to discourage any critical and impartial scrutiny 
of the scientific understanding. Because the wants of the popu- 
lace are childish and unstable, we must soften the realism of 
the bare facts, throw over them the glamor of poetry and im- 
agination, cover life with “pleasing illusions and decent draper- 
ies.” We must guard carefully against any spread of the notion 
that the constitution has defects, is not as perfect as it ought to 
be, at least until we have it definitely in our power to mend things. 
People should be led to acquiesce in a belief in the superior 


‘ 


wisdom of their law-makers, to repose in them an “unsuspicious 
confidence’”” even though they do not see the reason for their 
acts, as children are on unsafe ground when they begin to 
question the omniscience of their parents. Without the most 
weighty reasons, it is “highly dangerous to suppose that the 
House speaks anything contrary to the sense of the people.” 
The people are not to assume to question, for example, such 
high matters as the right or wrong of wars in which govern- 
mental policy engages; it is to be taught in general piously to 
believe in the “mysterious virtues of wax and parchment.” And 
for Burke this idea of dependence on benevolent superiority is 


no temporary and deplorable necessity; it is a picture which 


expands his bosom and appeals to his sense of eternal fitness. 
Take his quite similar attitude toward women. One great ob- 
jection he has to a piece of Irish legislation is that it deprives 
the husband of coercive power over his wife; the declaration 
that women have been too long under the tyranny of parents 
and husbands strikes him as “infamous,” and he appeals to the 
horrible consequences of “taking one half the species wholly 
out of the guardianship and protection of the other.” 

In the end, accordingly, Burke’s philosophy of experience 
comes back to the dangerous, in any case the unheroic maxim, 
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Let well enough alone. True reform consists only in adminis- 
tering the constitution unselfishly and wisely, and never in ex- 
perimenting with it, or trying to change it for the better. 
Burke's great powers and ardent temperament were employed 
to strengthen the already too powerful hands of prescription, 
and to give added weight to the very thing that has always been 
the chief weapon in the hands of the enemies of reform. Syste- 
matically Burke endeavors to contract the amount of change to 
be admitted rather than to make it as large as is safe. The 
whole outcome of his exhortations is to strengthen the habit 
of unreasoning attachment to shibboleths, and so to increase the 
natural weakness of those good souls—the words are his own 
—‘‘whose credulous morality is so invaluable a treasure to crafty 
politicians.” And the danger of such an emphasis will always 
be a real one because particularly of certain limitations of human 
character which no political theory can afford to overlook. Dis- 
count as much as we please the gross and intentional sacrifice 
of public to private interests on the part of the ruling class, it 
is still impossible to get away from the essential and necessary 
limitations of humankind when intrusted with power. We 
habitually and vastly over-rate the wisdom of the wise. We 
talk glibly of the incapacity of the people to govern; but there 
are far narrower differences between men than our optimistic 
generalizations admit. How many persons can we call to mind 
whom we would willingly for a single day intrust with the 
ordering of our own lives? And the combining of superior men 
is in some ways not only no relief, but it is an aggravation of 
the risk. The only palliative to the unfortunate necessity that 
some men should have to govern others is a proper feeling of 
humility, a realizing sense of the fallibility of the human judg- 
ment at its best. But a ruling class is always headed the other 
way. It is under a compulsion to exaggerate its own finality, 
to become cocksure and autocratic, to widen the gulf between 
the few who do and the many who must have things done for 
them, and to prefer to the independent, self-assertive man him 
who is willing for benefits received to take his superiors at their 
face value, to mind his own business, and keep hands off of 
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high and esoteric matters. It is inevitable therefore not only 


that a division of interests should arise, but that the ruler 
should in an increasing degree become honestly incapable of 
seeing things from the standpoint of the subject class. The 
“Washington point of view” is notoriously provincial and be- 
hind the occasion, even with all the facilities in a democracy 
for bringing opinion to bear. 

Now Burke and his philosophy are the victims of this astig- 
matism. Burke is distinctly a man of the prosperous classes. 
He looks at things through the eyes of that limited portion of 
society who by reason of their social and financial superiority 
find things on the whole to be good, and who can afford to 
wait everi where an occasional reform does seem to be de- 
manded. And yet he was not blind to the sort of indictment 
which it is possible to bring against accepted conditions. In 
one of his earliest works there are passages which might have 
a place in a manifesto of modern socialism. These do not, 
however, represent Burke’s own convictions. The book is the 
Vindication of Natural Society. It purports to be written by 
a rationalist as an attack upon conventional society; but Burke 
intends it as a reductio ad absurdum. The freethinkers were 
continually attacking Christianity by pointing to the evils and 
superstitions connected with it; these were held to justify our 
condemning it in favor of natural religion, a religion of pure 
reason. Burke thinks that the same sort of argument would 
condemn government also, and so in the book he applies it to 
social organization, intending, of course, to lead his readers to 
the recognition that so ridiculous a result condemns the whole 
method of argument. But such a procedure is always a bit 
risky. It is possible that the reader who has followed his in- 
dictment of society may not at the end be in the mood to rest 
satisfied with his conclusions. No doubt his words were in- 
tended to be an exaggeration; and they do give an impression 
too unrelieved. And yet they are substantially true. And if 
true, ought they not to interfere a little with our contented ac- 
quiescence in things as they are, our feeling of the high wisdom 
of our ancestors who have handed down to us a heritage with 
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such fundamental imperfections; and maké us a trifle more tol- 
erant toward the discontent, though it be often unwise and 
extreme, which demands something like decent conditions of life 
for all, even though it may involve drastic treatment of ven- 
erable institutions? Burke dismisses too easily the vision he 
had conjured up. One need not deny that the civilization which 
Burke admires has been needful in its day and place. It gen- 
erated virtues—self-restraint, personal honor and loyalty, a 
sense of dignity and worth—which are involved in any effective 
social organization. But Burke was for leaving these eternally 
the virtues of a class, whereas they are stultified save as they 
show themselves capable of extending beyond their source and 
becoming a universal property. And the liberalizing of the 
masses is an impossibility so long as they are looked down upon, 
and look upon themselves, as inferiors. Here again the defect 
of Burke’s mind shows in his inability to realize that what to 
him in the retrospect seems admirable may cease to be really 
admirable by the very movement to arrest it. Benevolent feu- 
dalism has had its part to play, but the part is already coming 
to a close when it ceases to be accepted unquestioningly. A 
doubt of its finality constitutes its death blow. The role of 
gracious overlord or Lady Bountiful becomes ungracious, nar- 
row-minded, priggish, even hateful, when it is forced to con- 
sciousness by coming into conflict with a demand for human 
equality on the part of its beneficiaries. Burke's intellectual 
condemnation lies in his entire inability to see that the real 
basis of the new movement was not the more or less super- 
ficial philosophizing of the theorists, but the awakening of the 
multitudes to wrongs none the less real because not recognized 
by the powerful classes, or recognized as inevitable, and de- 
termined by a kind Providence to provide the means of living 
comfortably for its favorites. Take even such a thing as the 
glaring inaptitudes of the British representative system. Burke 
insists that all is as it should be, that “our representation has 
been found perfectly adequate to all the purposes to which a 
representation of the people can be desired,” that no other rea- 
son can be supposed for the “suggestion that we are not happy 
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enough to enjoy a sufficient number of voters in England save 
the demagogical wish to create discontent.” 

But now there is one side of Burke’s theory which, although 
it has been referred to already, deserves in closing a word fur- 
ther. The more one examines his reasoning, the more it be- 
comes evident that, stripped of its special emotional aspects, 
his principle is the sacredness, not of monarchy, nor of the 
nobility, but of property. Burke always conceived that wealth 
would naturally be absorbed into and strengthen the hereditary 
nobility, and he did not foresee the rise of a business plutocracy. 
3ut had he done so, though he doubtless would have regretted 
the change, his essential philosophy would still apply. It is 
this which motivates his attack on the loosening of authority 
and the growth of a “frantic democracy”; if prescription be 
once shaken, no species of property is secure. The great danger 


of the times is the setting up of numbers against property: the 
J 


principal object of all reform is the conservation of property 
as well as the monarchy. After all his glowing pictures of the 
sacred organism of society, it turns out to be the one end of 
government to police property rights. The constitution ‘“ex- 
pressly regards property rather than persons.” 

And it is frankly the great properties for which Burke is 
chiefly concerned; he even seems to imply that it is these that 
should be securest, that they have a superior claim over the small 
and emotionally unimportant holdings. In great fortunes Burke 
can see no elements of danger or injustice. “I like,” he writes 
of the nobility, “to see your estates as great as they are. I wish 
they were greater; but I wish above all they should be per- 
petual.”” “I have done all I could,” he declares again, “to dis- 
countenance these inquiries into the fortunes of those who hold 
large portions of wealth without any apparent merit of their 
own”; for the state to take back into its hands grants made to 
classes of men, “let them be held by what names or be supposed 
susceptible to what abuses soever,” is to undermine the very 


‘ 


props of society. It is indeed a “sort of profaneness” even to 
talk of use as effecting the title to property. All the danger 


and wickedness is on the other side, in the malignant disposition 
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which “leaves the comparatively indigent to judge of the wealth 
and prescribe to the opulent what use they are to make of their 
fortune.” 

But now does not such a constitution of society based on 
eternal inequality seem to be slipping away from that roseate- 
hued perfection of divine wisdom whose praises Burke has been 
celebrating? If, as Burke allows, the rich are the pensioners 
of the poor who live upon the surplus of the workers, is there 
not after all some apparent justification for those pestilential 
fellows, the Jacobins, who are forever telling about the in- 
justices to which property gives rise? As a final answer, Burke 
falls back upon the new political economy and the praises of 
enlightened self-interest. But here again his standing is not 
quite secure. He would prefer of course to see only good in 
economic conditions ; and to this end he enlarges upon the value 
to society in letting economic laws have free course, and the 
necessary connection between the prosperity of the capitalist 
and the benefit of the laborer; if the former is excessively 
avaricious, so much the better, says Burke, in his naive confi- 
dence in the presence of God in business. It is really a blessing, 
however carefully disguised, to the workingman thus to give 
up his surplus to support the landed capitalist, for though the 
latter does not labor, “his idleness is the spring of labor, his 
repose the spur to industry,” his “luxury and fashion are neces- 
sary to distribute the surplus product of the soil.” But to this 
glorification there is a limit. Try as we may, the dead weight 
of ignorance, poverty, vice, and suffering that hangs over the 
head of society cannot by any jugglery permanently be ig- 
nored. And so Burke, without apparently seeing that it is fatal 
to his idealization of the status quo, falls back upon the only 
really honest reply—the confession that a universal good is out 
of the question, and that meanwhile the relative misery of the 
masses is required to uphold civilization and make life easy 
for the upper layers of society. Poverty can never be overcome; 
it is due to the simple fact of numbers. “By the laws of prop- 
erty, which are the laws of Nature, which are the laws of God, 
it is impossible to supply to the poor those necessaries which it 
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has pleased the Divine Providence for a while to withhold from 


them.” We must simply accept the innumerable “servile, de- 
grading, unseemly, unmanly, and often most unwholesome and 
pestiferous occupations to which by the social economy so many 
wretches are inevitably doomed’’—else what would become of 
kings, members of Parliament, and the professional and mercan- 
tile classes? But when justice fails, we can still substitute charity. 
“When it happens that a man can claim nothing according to 
the rules of commerce and the principles of justice, he passes 
out of that department, and comes within the jurisdiction of 
mercy. Charity to the poor is a direct and obligatory duty on 
all Christians, next in order after the payment of debts, full as 
strong, and by nature made infinitely more delightful to us.” 
So that after all compensation exists. If poverty is a decree of 
the laws of commerce, which are the laws of Nature, which are 
the laws of God, at least it adds its mite to the felicity of the 
wealthy and benevolent patron of the poor. 

I am not here concerned with Burke’s economic reasoning. 
But one thing can be said without qualification. One may find 
himself driven to accept the fact that for the mass of mankind 
there is no hope for a full and satisfying human life. But to 
accept this with nonchalence as at most a minor blemish on the 
fairness of the world, worse still to make out of it an occa- 
sion of moral unction, to cry out against any protest as the 
result only of “wicked pretences and the levity of the people,” 
to intimate that pity for the poor is morally wrong because 
the laws of Nature make poverty necessary, and that the very 
use of the word even is a maudlin sentiment when applied to 
the laboring poor, and not, as it ought alone to be, to the sick 
and incapacitated, to assert the entire identity of interest between 
rich and poor, employer and laborer, as so self-evident that 
“nothing but the malignity, perversity, and ill-grounded passions 
of mankind can prevent our acknowledging with thankfulness 
to the benign and wise disposer of all things’’—this is to forfeit 
in so far any claim to be a lover of liberty and the race, unless 
the excuse be admitted that the speaker is too much occupied 
with abstract moral and patriotic conventions to have any genu- 
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ine realization of what his words involve. Both judgments 
may, I think, be pronounced, with qualification, on Burke. In 
a way Burke’s enthusiasm for freedom and his hatred of oppres- 


sion may be over-rated. He inclines toward the spectacular al- 
ways; some rather gross and obvious violation of liberty is 
needed to call forth his energies; and even here—take his cham- 
pionship of the people of India—indignation at the overthrow 
of ancient institutions, and at violations of the rights of be- 
gums and rajahs, mingles in equal proportions with a detesta- 
tion of the sufferings of the poor. And when he is stirred by 
the latter, normally it is the sufferings of individuals that have 
to catch his eye and inflame his imagination. And he would 
meet them by—charity. Such an outcome reveals a certain lack 
of intellectual grasp. It makes of liberty a vague, diffusive, 
sentiment-arousing term which can ignore the vast mass of 
actual human wrongs; and then when it does turn the eye to 
the facts, it would fall back on methods that not only ignore, 
but actively circumvent, the true end of liberty. For what 
Burke himself so admirably says of imperialism holds good of 
his own outcome; no real liberty is possible to any, in a society 
which is based on what—though it be disguised by constitutional 
catchwords—is an actual lack of genuine freedom on the part 
of the majority. The harmony of interests for which Burke 
calls is not a real identity of interest between the rich and the 
poor. It is a truce by which the poor give up hope of any save 
a relative good that the order of society may not be disturbed. 
And since the order of society is confessedly the interest of the 
superior classes first of all, to deprecate all doctrines that “tend 
to make separate parties of the higher and lower orders,” is 
not to prevent a break, but only to disguise the differences that 
are already there, to the advantage primarily of one the 


interested sides. 


“AMERICAN LAWLESSNESS”: AN INQUIRY 


VICTOR S. YARROS 

A theme much discussed in a superficial way, in newspapers, 
after-dinner speeches, sermons, is the lack of respect for law which 
is supposed to be an Americai acteristic. Even men in public 
life, who would rathe ‘ir fellow-citizens than arraign 
them, make sweepi regarding American lawlessness. 
Men of judicial trai judicious views frequently support the 
charge in question without material qualification. 

The theme is a serious’one, and deserves a little deeper and 
closer study. Are the Americans a lawless or law-neglecting 
people? Are they peculiar in any real, palpable way with regard 
to their attitude toward law, regulation, social discipline? If they 
are, how is the fact to be explained? And is the explanation, or 
are the explanations, creditable or discreditable to them ? 

We may set out on our little inquiry with a few representative 
utterances embodying the apparent indictment of the nation. 

In a speech to the Young Republican Club of New York, 
Senator Borah of Idaho used these words a few months ago: “We 
are even now, in our youth, the most lawless of any of the great 
civilized nations. There is no country of first importance where 
there is so little respect for law because it is law jas here].”” 

President Taft, who followed the Senator on the occasion in 
question, subscribed to the statement. “I believe it is true,’’ he 
said, ‘‘that we do not hold the law as sacred as we should,” and he 
added that he doubted whether ‘we held anything as sacred as we 
should.” 

Professor Franklin H. Giddings, the head of the department of 
sociology at Columbia University, in an address delivered at a 
School of Philanthropy, stated that in the last fifteen or twenty 
years “‘a profound deterioration in private and public conduct” had 
taken place in this country. On all sides, he continued, ‘‘we see 
a desperate indifference” to morals and manners. 
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The editor of the Century, a few months since, while severely 
lecturing a citizen who, weary of American lawlessness, expressed 
his intention to shake our dust off his feet and move to some country 
where rules and regulations ‘mean something,” made the following 
observations: 

The fundamental difficulty we have is to obtain respect for law as a 
principle. Nor is this an academic question. In all our cities it is one of great 
practical importance. Take, for instance, the unrestrained littering of the 
streets with paper and banana peels. To object to this, while, every day 
burglaries and murders are being committed, seems to many an undue anxiety 
about the anise and cummin of good government. They do not see the value 
of enforcing public cleanliness, not only for itself, but as a discipline in obedience 
to law. 

A Chicago educator, in an indignant letter to the press, declared 
that he sympathized with the citizen thus lectured, for he had 
himself felt, many times, the call to some such act of expatriation. 
He went on to specify: 

There is so much playing fast and loose with law in this country, so much 
corruption and disorder, so much legislative partiality, so much positive anarchy 
on every hand. 

Everybody in authority, from the individual policeman to the Supreme 
Court, takes it into his own hands to decide whether a law is to be enforced or 
not, and if so, how much. We are not a nation; we are a rabble. 

Such quotations as these might be multiplied indefinitely. Are 
the facts as alleged? If thev are, how does it happen that men and 
women who, in Europe, as Englishmen, Scotchmen, Irishmen, 
Germans, Frenchmen, Danes, Swedes, etc., are law-abiding citizens, 
become by their change of allegiance and habitat, wild and anarchi- 
cal persons? How does it happen that the descendants of such— 
and most of us are such descendants—throw off the restraints of 
tradition and social discipline ? It is, indeed, said that the Ameri- 
can climate—although our continent has several varieties of 
climate—tends to make us restless, impatient, strenuous; but we 
have heard of no scientific attempt to demonstrate the proposition 
that the American climate produces immorality and crime. 

Eliminating physical factors we must turn for hints and possible 
causes to our social, political, industrial, and moral conditions. We 
cannot assert that free institutions, democratic government, bills of 
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rights, due process of law, free and univeral elementary education 
are necessarily demoralizing. To maintain this is to despair of 
civilization and of progress, to imply that tyranny, caste, privilege 
and artificial inequality are conducive or essential to reasonably 
moral conduct—“ which is absurd.”’ Moreover, none of the factors 
just mentioned is peculiar to America. Democracy is advancing 
everywhere; feudalism and privilege are retreating everywhere. 
Few progressive thinkers believe that England, Germany, Austria, 
Italy, and Russia are threatened with moral deterioration and con- . 
tempt of law and order as the direct result of the steady liberaliza- 
tion of their governmental systems. We welcome political, social, 
and economic reform in any part of the world, including the Orient, 
without any apprehension concerning the moral effects of such 
reforms. On the contrary, we generally contend, or admit, that 
equal opportunity, justice, and freedom make for responsibility, 
strength, dignity in the individual. 

What, then, is the matter with Americans? What causes and 
feeds their alleged lawlessness ? 

Perhaps, after all, the truth is that Americans are not peculiar, 
not really more lawless than any other civilized people, and that 
their apparent lack of reverence for law is the product of a combina- 
tion of factors which beget precisely the same results wherever they 
operate to the extent or degree in which they operate. Should this 
be the case, the phenomena deplored might indeed give us pause, 
but no indictment of Americans as Americans would be warranted. 
There would still be great need of propaganda, effort, work; but 
there would be no cause for national self-castigation, for sackcloth 
and ashes, for gloomy fears and painful reflections. 

To bring home. the peculiar nature of certain American condi- 
tions—conditions under which laws are made and enforced, or 
enforced with great difficulty and against discouraging odds—it 
may be well to dwell on the character and meaning of “law.” It 
is axiomatic to say that unenforceable laws cannot be successfully 
enforced. It is a truism that an act or ordinance which offends the 
general sense of fairness or outrages the general intelligence of a 
community is foredoomed to failure. This was substantially true 
even in the ages of despotic rule; it is emphatically true under 
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popular representative government. Law is not a command issued 
by a superior to an inferior. Sociologically speaking, law is a rule of 
action, a code of rules of action, which the community, with virtual 
unanimity, recognizes as essential to its peace, order, comfort. 


prosperity. In other words, law is public sentiment and public 


reason embodied in statutes. Custom, instinct, tradition, reason. 
common-sense—these underlie law and give it vitality and sanction. 

Machinery and technique may obscure these truths, but truths 
they are. Laws may be made by means of the initiative and 
referendum, the simple town meeting, the representative or semi- 
representative parliament. Laws may be passed in response 
ready or reluctant—to public clamor, or they may be enacted by 
statesmen (or politicians) who, with regard to certain subjects, are 
a little ahead of the electorate. An act may be placed on the statute 
books in opposition to the wishes of a strong and agitated minority. 
Usually, however, there is no real chasm between the minority 
which frantically protests and the majority which apparently rides 
rough-shod over opposition and ‘‘enslaves” the minority. To watch 
the game of practical politics is to receive almost daily demonstra- 
tions of this fact. The bottom truth is as stated—that law must 
reflect public sentiment and grow out of realized need. 

Now laws which stand this test are enforceable and are generally 
enforced. Not even the habitual criminal will venture to assert 
that society is wrong, and that murder, manslaughter, robbery, 
forgery, fraud, embezzlement are safe, respectable, and harmless 
practices. The scoundrel has no love for the law, but he is per- 
fectly aware that he is a scoundrel and that it would be impossible 
for society to grant him freedom of action. 

On the other hand, ordinances and laws which majorities or 
strong minorities do not ask or desire, of which they do not per- 
ceive the necessity or reason, to which they are hostile or profoundly 
indifferent, are laws and ordinances that are not enforceable. For 
even those who do perceive necessity and reason in them cannot, in 
the course of time, fail to be affected by the attitude of legions of 
their fellow-men. We are social animals; things for which many 
entertain contempt and which they habitually ignore cannot inspire 
in the rest of us the emotions that are inspired by things which are 
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universally respected and admired. Suggestion, unconscious imita- 


tion, the subtle influence of example have much to do with the 
conduct of the most superior of men. 

This is why in the making and enforcement of law “like- 
mindedness”’ is so important and valuable an asset to any com- 
munity. 

In the address of Professor Giddings referred to above, stress 
is laid on the “absolute necessity of like-mindedness”’ in the United 
States, but the bearing of this theme on the problem of law- 
enforcement requires considerable elucidation. To quote from the 
same address: 

We have in the United States one of the largest populations ever gathered 
together, a population of many races, of very many nationalities, having differ- 
ent histories, different experience of life, different languages, and profound 
difference of knowledge. Our people range from the most ignorant to the most 
learned. There are profound moral differences, from vice and crime to altru- 
ism, and profound economic differences, from direct poverty to enormous 
luxury. Add to this, intricate differences of ideals, temperaments, and ambi- 
tions. 

Remembering the proper definition of “law,” it is obvious 
enough that homogeneity of a population, common traditions, com- 
mon standards, mutual understanding and sympathy are potent 
aids to law-enforcement. Where these aids are lacking, where laws 
demanded and secured by one element of an extremely hetero- 
geneous population are misunderstood, questioned, opposed, 
ridiculed, or scorned by other elements, extraordinary burdens are 
thrown on officials, policemen, inspectors, and naturally, the result 
is meager and unsatisfactory. The community which leans on 
policemen and inspectors leans on a broken reed. These function- 
aries can do a little; nowhere can they do everything or even much. 

We come, then, to our first proposition—that laws are not 
enforced in the United States as successfully, as easily, as thoroughly 
as in any advanced European county because ‘“like-mindedness’’ 
is largely absent. 

Two or three illustrations drawn from current and burning 
questions will suffice. 

Take our Sunday laws. A state legislature composed almost 
entirely of Americans of, say, British descent, passes a statute 
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providing for observance of Sunday after the Puritan manner. The 
community approves and supports the statute; it is enforced with- 
out disheartening difficulties. Decades elapse; cosmopolitan cities 
grow up; heavy immigration from Teutonic, Latin, and Slavic 
countries changes the character of the citizenship; tens of thousands 
of “naturalized’’ Americans, and their sons and daughters, have a 
totally different conception of Sunday observance. They are 
respectable and virtuous citizens, but they systematically ignore or 
break a law which “does not appeal to them.”” What happens ? 
Local officials, in spite of an oath to enforce all laws, suspend the 
Sunday law; the press is silent or even sympathetic; when prosecu- 
tions are attempted, juries disagree or acquit the offenders, for 
juries reflect the average character and intelligence of a community; 
elections, votes, platforms sanction the disregard of the law. A 
theory develops that in the cities so circumstanced custom and 
practice have altered the law. The theory, legally speaking, is 
unsound, but not even decisions of the highest court of the state 
affect the practical situation. The proper thing for the legislature 
to do is to take cognizance of the actual conditions and in the inter- 
est of lawitself grant ‘local option”’ to cities in the matter of Sunday 
observance. But this is not done, for in the legislature are many 
representatives from small towns and rural sections in which the 
conditions are different. The Sunday law remains on the statute- 
book, but in the large cities it is a dead letter. Respect for law 
is weakened in consequence. 

Turning to another type or kind of regulation, take municipal 
ordinances prohibiting the littering of streets or expectoration on 
sidewalks. Such ordinances are clearly desirable; educated and 
refined men and women favor them and respect them; indeed, it 
is at the instance and demand of such elements that city councils 
enact such “health” ordinances. Newspapers and clubs commend 
them, and what more can we wish ? 

A good deal more. We forget that there are tens of thousands 
of citizens or residents in every large city who, in the striking words 
of a Slavic immigrant leader, live underneath America, not in 
America. What are health ordinances to the foreign “colonies,”’ 
to the recent arrivals, to the tenement-house population? These, 
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and many others, do not belong to civic clubs, do not read magazine 
and newspaper editorials, do not know, even, that the ordinances 
exist. If they learn of the existence of the ordinances, they stare, 
wonder, and quickly dismiss them from their minds. Nothing in 
their lives, habits, associations, experiences has prepared them to 
realize the significance of such measures. They move in different 
worlds. 

What is the result? In whole sections and districts the ordi- 
nances are habitually violated, consciously and unconsciously. A 
few sporadic arrests and spasmodic “crusades” remind us of the 
existence of the ordinances—on paper. Such occasional “enforce- 
ment” merely emphasizes the farcical nature of the proceedings. 
Yet how irrelevant and superficial it is to exclaim, 4 propos of such 
farcical proceedings, “‘How lawless Americans are as a nation!”’ 
The blunder is in enacting laws and ordinances which “have no 
chance,” which are foredoomed by the nature of the medium and the 
conditions in which they must vainly struggle for slight and partial 
recognition. If, however, we deliberately elect to enact laws 
demanded, understood, and appreciated by a small part of the 
community, knowing full well that they cannot and will not be 
generally enforced, then we should not affect astonishment or 
disgust when the foreseen and expected comes to pass. 

A far more serious breakdown of law and justice in the United 
States has taken place with reference to the Negro population. We 
lynch and burn black men suspected of crime; we have witnessed 
race riots in which innocent Negroes were attacked and brutally 
hunted because of actual or fancied wrongdoing on the part of a few 
black miscreants; we have witnessed grave miscarriages of justice 
in the courts owing to the antipathy of juries toward the Negro; we 
acquiesce in wholesale disfranchisement of black citizens under 
unfair and discriminatory state laws. These phenomena are 
deplorable, and it is the duty of every right-thinking American to 
protest against them and come to the defense of the Negro. At the 
same time, it is not illegitimate to ask whether, in the same circum- 
stances, any other people would give a better account of itself and 
show more self-restraint, less prejudice, more humanity. Only half 
a century ago the Negroes were slaves. They had no legal rights 
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which white men were bound to respect. They were bought and 
sold as merchandise. Their emancipation came, not as the product 
of moral and economic evolution, but as the by-product of a bitter 
and terrible war over the issue of secession. Enfranchisement was 
logical and natural as a sequel to emancipation. But the white 
population of the South, while it acknowledged defeat, was not 
reconciled to complete emancipation. Reconstruction carried 
abuses with it and coercion of the South could not be continued 
indefinitely. The reaction which followed the restoration of 
autonomy in the South was the work of factors which legislation and 
judicial decisions could not and did not prevent. The Negro 
problem is one of extreme complexity and difficulty, and only time 
and education can solve it. Would any other nation have solved 
it in fifty years? No one will answer the question in the affirmative 
in the light of the relations between the British and the natives of 
India and of Egypt. 

But is it necessary to go to India for a parallel ? A more striking 
and convincing illustration is afforded by the Anglo-Irish question. 
There is more like-mindedness in the United Kingdom than there is 
in the United States. Still, Ireland is not merely “‘ John Bull’s other 
Island”; it is not a group of British counties. The laws of the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom have not been welcomed in 
Ireland. Fenianism, dynamite, boycotting, rent-strikes, cattle- 
driving, obstruction—these have been the means of Irish resist- 
ance to British rule. Coercion, severe repression, extraordinary 
measures of legislation and administration were tried, abandoned, 
tried again, and abandoned again. What has brought peace and a 
régime of law to Ireland? Radical legislation suited to her needs. 
Reduction of rents, government interference, land purchase, state 
aid have pacified Ireland, and Home Rule will sooner or later com- 
plete the process. The laws which were not and could not be 
enforced have been modified, repealed, superseded. The laws 
which are being enforced in Ireland are enforceable in their nature, 
for the needs and sentiments of the people are back of them and 
under them. 

So much for the cause of apparent lawlessness found in a hetero- 


geneous population, in a Babel of tongues, beliefs, traditions, stand- 
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ards, intellectual and emotional characteristics. To come now to 
another potent cause of “lawlessness’’—the structure and form of 
our government. 

Federalism is distinctly an experiment—at least on the colossal 


American scale. A union of ‘“‘sovereign” states has great and 
splendid advantages. Our states are wonderful social and political 


aboratories. We are free to “try out” reforms and measures. 
We have ultra-conservative, moderate, progressive, and ultra- 
radical states. Oregon proudly claims to have adopted a completely 
democratic form of government. Wisconsin boasts of model 
corporation laws. Commission government, the referendum, the 
initiative, the recall, income taxation, direct nomination—these 
and a hundred other modern schemes and devices are being tested 
before our eyes. The most stubborn conservative cannot fail to 
profit by these experiments. In so far as machinery, method, form 
of government are concerned our dual system is calculated to 
promote progress. 

But there is a less attractive side of the picture. In the field 
of morals state rights and state freedom yield evils as well as 
benefits. So true is this, and so widely is it realized, that the 
demand for uniform legislation (either imposed by the federal 
government or else secured by agreement among the states) is now 
almost an imperative command of the national conscience. What 
does ‘‘law”’ mean to the divorce colony of Reno? What does it 
mean to men and women who marry in one state, obtain a divorce 
in another, and form new alliances in a third? What does it mean 
to thousands of superficial observers of such ‘‘legal’’ mockeries ? 

Nay, the case as regards marriage and divorce legislation is 
even worse than it is commonly pictured by advocates of a uniform 
divorce law. Even the loose, crude, incongruous laws of the most 
“liberal” states, the states which practically advertise for patron- 
age of divorce colonies, are cynically disregarded. As many judges 
and lawyers have repeatedly stated, perjury, collusion, fraud, and 
hollow pretense are alarmingly prevalent in the sphere of divorce 
litigation. The courts are not blind, but they can do little to 
discourage lying and false swearing. For instance, there is the 
“residence”’ provision. In the “free and easy”’ states even the law 
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demands of petitioners for divorce a certain minimum period of 
residence. It does not, in terms, discriminate between those who 
have actually made the state their home, and those who have not 
the slightest intention of remaining in the state one day longer than 
is necessary under the letter of the law. To grant divorces to 
persons who acquire a legal domicile for the sole purpose of qualifying 
for divorce is, of course, to outrage common-sense. Yet, without 
uniformity in legislation having vital relation to morals, such 
absurdities are hardly avoidable. What is bad and vicious in the 
situation is the advantage taken of weak state laws by citizens of 
other states; and the temptations, the opportunities, the incitements 
to such conduct are the result of misapplied federalism. Flesh is 
weak at the best, and crime or immorality is largely prevented by 
removal of temptation and opportunity. Where laws can be lightly 
and cavalierly treated, depend upon it, many will so treat them. 

The weakness and danger of federalism from a moral point of 
view are illustrated constantly in another sphere—that of corporate 
industry and corporate finance. We have heard and read a good 
deal about the sturdy honesty and integrity of British merchants. 
The standards of American men of business are not naturally lower 
than those of their English brethren. But our chaotic corporation 
laws put a premium on deception and fraud. What one state will 
not do for corporations another will; there is apparently nothing 
some states will not authorize corporations to do for the sake of 
fees and annual taxes. Men incorporate in Maine or New Jersey 
to do business in Wisconsin or Minnesota. They seek states where 
“no questions”’ are asked regarding their capital, assets, purposes, 
and methods. They want charters which license them to make 
money by hook or crook. Now, “guilt is personal,’ but the 
primary offenders in cases of corporate chicane and plunder are the 
lawmakers who enact corporation laws which beget and breed 
dishonesty. What a country like Great Britain or France can do 
for business morality in a month, by enacting one national reform 
measure dictated by experience, would require years or decades in 
the United States, owing to our “sovereign states” and their place 
in the American governmental system. 

What is true of corporation law is true of railroad legislation, of 
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anti-monopoly legislation, of pure-food legislation, etc. The con- 
flict and confused multiplicity of laws bewilder and demoralize men, 
making obedience difficult and violation or evasion of law both 
simple and profitable. Need we wonder that “respect for law” is 
weaker with us than with nations that have no conflicts of jurisdic- 
tion, no divided allegiance, no fantastic legal fictions ? 

Federalism was a necessary compromise when the marvelous 
American constitution was proposed. But conditions have changed 
and the states have lost much of their function and occupation. 
More “‘nationalism”’ is essential to morality as well as the efficiency, 
although in certain directions home rule, local autonomy, and the 
greatest scope for experimentation are most beneficial. In point 
of fact, the whole American system is undergoing profound modi- 
fication, and there is as yet little correspondence between reality 
and legal theory. This lack of congruity produces practical 
anomalies of various kinds. 

There is a third great cause of “American lawlessness,” and 
that cause is also inherent in the American political system. The 
reference is to the unique prerogative of the courts in regard to 
legislation. The independence of the judiciary is a bulwark of 
civil rights and liberties, while the doctrine of separation of govern- 
mental powers, if not carried too far, is fundamentally sound. We 
are carrying it too far, and are now limiting it in the municipal 
sphere. Powerful writers are advocating further limitation of it 
in the sphere of state government. We are not likely to establish 
commission government for states, but we are likely to increase the 
advisory power of state executives, and to enable them to introduce 
“administration bills’’ and ‘administration budgets,” as well as to 
defend such measures on the floor of the law-making body. But, 
whatever we may do to simplify administration and add to its 
efficiency, we shall not shackle the judiciary or make it subservient 
either to the execution or to the legislative department. Courts 
cannot be fearless and impartial unless they are wholly independent. 

At the same time there is plenty of room for doubt and discussion 
with reference to the power of the judiciary to pass upon and annui 
legislation on constitutional grounds. This power, as thoughtful 
men are aware, is not expressly conferred in any constitution. 
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Chief Justice Marshall found it in implications of the federal Con- 
stitution, and his argument on the subject has been admired by 
great lawyers. The people have acquiesced in and sanctioned thy 
remarkable innovation. Still, in practice grave difficulties hav: 
arisen. Granted that a written constitution needs and presupposes 
authoritative interpreters; granted that the courts are the best and 
safest interpreters of the organic law, it yet must be admitted that 
there is something anomalous in a scheme which permits a single 
judge of inferior jurisdiction to “kill” an act of Congress or of ; 
state legislature, or to suspend it indefinitely. The anomaly 
becomes flagrant when this extraordinary power is used rashly or 
arbitrarily. It is hardly to be wondered at that restrictions and 
safeguards are now being urged. Thus it has been suggested that 
unanimous decisions of the highest courts should be required where 
laws duly passed and signed are to be declared null and void. 
Others have suggested three-fourths majorities of the highest 
courts for the exercise of the power in question. 

Whatever we may think of these and other suggestions, the fact 
that there is, as Senator Root of New York has admitted, much 
discontent and impatient criticism of the courts is one that induces 
sober reflection. The feeling is widespread that there is too much 
“judicial legislation’’ in the guise of mere interpretation; that 
“the dead hand” controls the courts and checks political and socia! 
progress; that not law, but economic and political conceptions 
outgrown by the people too often prompt decisions that undo the 
work of years. Judges have been charged by popular leaders and 
progressive legislators with “‘usurpation” and class bias. Such 
charges, such suspicions and agitation are not conducive to respect 
for law and government. 

It is not mere lawlessness, dislike of restraint, and irreverence 
that yield criticism of the courts. The situation is in truth 
unsatisfactory and abnormal. It challenges attention and 
readjustment. The line must be more clearly drawn between 
reasonable interpretation and legislation by construction. The 
question must be definitely settled whether we are to adhere to 
the present practice, and accept five-to-four or four-to-three deci- 
sions on constitutional questions. as well as suspension of statutes 
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by single judges of first-instance courts, or whether we are to 
change the existing arrangement by well-considered legislation 
embodying the mature thought of our own day. To settle this 
question would be to promote respect for law and its interpreters. 


One more major cause remains to be named—one which grows 
out of the manners of liberty and democracy. How can there be 
respect for law as law when there is so little respect for most of the 
men who are sent to the legislatures and city councils to enact our 
laws? When a legislature adjourns the cry on every side is, “‘ Good 
riddance!”” Commendation for a legislature is the exception, not 
the rule, even in the most dignified and responsible of our organs of 
opinion. The average legislature is generally under fire. It is 
accused of inefficiency, of treachery, of corruption, of servility to 
special and predatory interests. Bad statutes, crude statutes, 
omissions, failures are almost always found in its record. Many 
of our lawmakers are condemned as cheap policemen, tools of 
selfish bosses, representatives of privilege. We attack their rules, 
their methods and their motives. We applaud “insurgency.” 
We complain bitterly of the moral and intellectual level of our 
politicians and our legislatures. 

There is, alas! but too much ground for all this, but the point 
is that one cannot expect to find high respect for law in such an 
atmosphere. We cannot, except in the spirit of irony, speak of the 
“wisdom of our legislature” after assailing it as a hotbed of intrigue, 
dishonesty, and parasitism. We cannot proclaim “the breakdowns 
of representative government,” investigate scandals and bribery 
conspiracies and at the same time demand respect for the handiwork 
of suspected, branded, or indicted men. 

It is now generally admitted that “too much politics” is one of 
our serious political troubles. We have too many elections, too 
many candidates, too many offices. Our ballots are too long, our 
voting is too blind and too ignorant. This condition does not make 
for democracy and democratization. It discourages the citizens who 
have no direct “bread-and-butter”’ interest in politics and renders 
them apathetic. The men who live by politics, hold or seek office, 
work for friends or patrons who expect franchises or favors without 
a fair consideration, thrive on politics. They are eternally vigilant, 
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and success is their reward. The disinterested citizen cannot 
compete with them. Fewer elections, simpler machinery, shorter 
ballots, longer terms of office, greater authority in elective officials 
(under proper checks and restrictions)—such reforms as these are 
necessary under existing conditions if we wish to raise legislative and 
political standards, to make law-making and law-administration 
truly respectable. If we could, even for a relatively short period, 
conscientiously praise our lawmakers, credit them with sincerity, 
ability, and public spirit, and speak well of their achievements, 
the general public attitude toward law and legislation would 
undoubtedly undergo a healthy change. 

Among the minor and less general causes of “‘ American lawless- 
ness’’ the first in the opinion of many observers, is our antiquated 
and unreformed legal procedure. The law’s delays and the law’s 
technicalities and red-tape are too notorious to require much dis- 
cussion. The forms and practices the United States borrowed 
from England that country has long since modified or abolished; in 
most of our states lawyers and legislators are too apathetic or too 
short-sighted and routine-ridden to reform and modernize procedure. 
Litigation is therefore costly, and criminal justice slow, uncertain, 
and inefficient. It is not necessary to assume that speedy justice 
is always sure justice in order to sympathize with the demand of 
progressive jurists like President Taft, Mr. Moorfield Storey, and 
others for simplicity and common-sense in pleadings, for dignity and 
decorum in the examination of talesmen and the conduct of cases, 
and for a reasonable limitation of appeals. The absurdities and 
vulgarities of American procedure benefit no one except the habitual 
criminals and the shysters. 

Public sentiment and the sentiment of the practical and efficient 
business community have tolerated abominations in legal procedure, 
first, because a young and prosperous nation is naturally easy-going, 
and, in the second place, because delays, technical appeals, and 
decisions on technical grounds have been erroneously associated with 
democracy and equal opportunity. Where everybody has “a 
chance,” indicted or even convicted men have amiably been given 
every possible chance. Old conceptions of law and government have 
been applied to new situations. The perversion of the writ of 
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habeas corpus, for example, has in certain states threatened to make 
justice impossible in particular classes of criminal cases. Judges of 


inferior courts claimed the right to retry cases decided by the 
highest appellate courts, and had to be sharply rebuked. 

It scarcely needs urging that inefficiency, waste, farcical techni- 
calities in the administration of law and justice undermine men’s 
respect for constituted authority. 

Finally, as an enlightened foreign thinker has observed, the 
“magnificent distances which separate American cities hamper the 
advance of the higher civilization.”” The United States, as another 
foreign writer has said, is a continent rather than a country. There 
is a profound diversity of interests and feelings. Each section has 
its peculiar conditions and problems, and each section insists on 
being allowed to work out its problems in its own way. The future 
may bring about a splendid synthesis, but the period of storm and 
stress, of transition, of readjustment is inevitably characterized 
by restlessness, impatience, conflict between tradition and fact, 
reality and form. 

In any court of reason and philosophical insight a demurrer to 
the indictment of the American nation on the score of “‘lawlessness”’ 
and lack of discipline and reverence must be fully sustained. The 
true, philosophical statement is that in the United States, owing 
to its historical, geographical, social, industrial, and other conditions; 
owing to the Indian problem, the slavery and Negro problem in its 
various phases, the heavy and unprecedented immigration, the 
“melting-pot”’ processes and the nature of the diverse elements 
which are thrown into the pot, the question of law-enactment and 
law-enforcement is one of extraordinary and unparalleled difficulty 
and complexity. Thus to state the case is to emphasize the magni- 
tude of the task before the country as well as the supreme duty and 
necessity of promoting solidarity, like-mindedness, and unity among 
us while cherishing freedom of local experimentation and useful 
differences within wide limits. 


THE FAILURE OF THE COUNTRY SCHOOL IN THE 
MODERN CITY 


JOSEPH K. HART 
University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 


The old-time country school has been lauded as the great 
American educational institution—a very successful institution 
in its own work, and the forerunner of all subsequent developments 
in our education. For generations we have been thrilled by the 
stories of great men who came up to their greatness through that 
school life; and one of the characteristic notes of the past decade 
has been the lament that swells as we near what seems to be the 
close of a chapter in our educational history: for that old country 
school seems to be passing away. 

But not all that was said about the old country school was 
true. We need to look more deeply into the matter than do most 
of those who shower indiscriminate praise. It is true that here and 
there, in country districts, there did exist educational situations 
that could be called almost ideal. Note the term “educational 
situations,’ not schools. For as a matter of fact the country school 
was but one element in the educational development of the com- 
munity. Aside from the school there were great worlds of nature 
at first hand, which through changing seasons presented infinite 
points of contact and varieties of stimulation. There was the social 
life of the whole community, aside from the school—the church 
gatherings, neighborhood social meetings, picnics and parties 
attended by old and young. Above all, there was the endless and 
varied round of work of the househoid and the farm. The school 
as an educating influence was but one element in the !ife of the 
growing child. 

We may put the situation concretely in this way: There were 
some six years of preliminary play, together with the beginnings of 
farm and household activities, before the child went to school at 
all. This, to be sure, was not always healthy activity, it was not 
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always wise, or wisely directed, activity; but it was largely free, 
untroubled activity, in the pure air, with endless change of stimula- 
tion, both natural and social, and with most of the grown-up people 
too busy to interfere with natural processes of development except 
as a last resort. This had its bad sides as well as its good, but it 
had its good sides. There was not much learning of lessons, but 
there was much real and fundamental growth and development. 

After six, there was a maximum, seldom reached, of seven 
months of school per year: one hundred and forty days, of six hours 
each—a total for a year of eight hundred and forty hours. But a 
year of three hundred and sixty days, of fifteen waking hours each, 
holds more than five thousand hours. Therefore that old country 
school at its best occupied not more than one-sixth of the total of 
the child’s waking hours. Of course, there was some school work 
assigned to be done out of school; but that was fully offset by the 
time in schoo] that was spent in doing “other things” behind the 
friendly shelter of the big geography. 

Now, if one-sixth of the total was all the time actually spent in 
the school, no one will seriously contend that the remaining five- 
sixths had no productive educational value. As a matter of fact 
these other five parts of the time were spent in work and play, 
doing things, making things, planting things and watching them 
grow, learning how to care for them and to gather them, how to 
store them or sell them; making tools and using them; learning 
the animal and plant life of the farm, the barnyard, field, and woods, 
in winter and summer; in gatherings and frolics, parties and bees; 
the church and the literary society; in short, all the thousand 
interests of the home, the farm, and the neighborhood. And there 
were the occasional visits to the village or city; the long-to-be- 
remembered times when cousins and uncles and aunts came from 
far away and told of distant cities or regions in which they lived, 
or through which they had traveled; and there were the few books, 
well used and known by heart, and all the legendary lore of country 
districts that fed the imagination, even though unhealthily. There 
were five parts of these sorts of things to one part of school, the 
year round; and as the years passed, and the child grew older and 
spent less and less time each year in school, the proportion of these 
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outside affairs to the life in school increased: not many country 
boys after the age of twelve spent more than four months in school— 
a period representing not more than one-tenth of the total time of 
each year. Who will contend that the other nine-tenths, spent in 
growing work, was time wasted, educationally? As compared 
with these far-reaching experiences, the work of the school seems 
to have been of very minor importance. 

No contention is here set up that all this out-of-school time was 
wisely used, or that it yielded the largest educational returns. But 
the whole matter needs to be very closely examined. We need to 
ask ourselves very seriously: What was the actual value of the 
country school in the life of the child? We have had enough of 
indiscriminate lauding; let us ask ourselves the serious question 
of values, in order that we may the more truly value the conditions 
of today. 

Answering the question, we may say that the actual value of 
the country school in the life of most boys and girls was exceedingly 
small. Few country boys or girls learned much geography or 
history in the school. Most of them learned the rudiments of 
reading, writing, spelling, and figuring. This was the actual work 
of the school for them. The real education of most of the boys 
and girls came in the work of the farm and the household, and in 
the reading of such books and papers as came their way and in 
which they found a real interest. The school gave them a start, 
and little else. Most of what the school had to offer had no meaning 
to the child beyond some of these simpler processes. They actually 
got their mastery of themselves, their increase in experience, and 


their experience-controls outside of the school. It is true that 
the farm was not always an ideal educational instrument. It was 
often too severe in its exactions, wearing out the joy and the patience 
of the boy. It was sometimes too close to the mpre brutal aspects 
of nature, and failed to provide substance for the finer fancies of the 
child. It not infrequently defeated its own ends by killing off all 
interest in farm life, and forcing the boy out of its toils in sheer 


self-defense. 
But the real weakness in the country-school situation was to 
be found in the utter lack of relationship between what was done in 
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school hours and the out-of-school life. There was little, if any, 
vital or obvious connection between the two phases of the child’s 


experience. Very few boys or girls ever found any relationship 


between the two. The school work was practically unrelated to 
the farm and home work and life save in the most abstract fashion. 
The teacher rarely saw or felt the need of any such relatedness; 
most children never found any connection. If the farm and home 
life had been a little less exacting; and if the school life and work 
had been a little more real, a little more concrete, so that both the 
teacher and the child could have seen some connection between 
the two; if they could have seen that the farm and the home were 
giving the child just that constructive activity and practice that 
he most needed, together with the building-up of habits, and the 
exercise of his senses and his imagination, and the calling forth of 
all his physical prowess; and that the school was trying to give him 
the constructive meanings of all these things: the geography that 
should make his home and farm and neighborhood a part of the 
great world in which men live; the history that should make him 
and his family and his friends and his hopes and ideals a part of the 
great story of man; the reading and the writing and the figuring 
that should put him into possession of the tools by which he could 
open for himself the treasures of man’s spiritual past and the 
resources of the present, so that he too might become a man, 
“with power on his own life and on the world’’—if—if someone 
had seen these things the country school might have so related 
itself to the farm, and the farm might have so related itself to the 
spiritual meanings implicit in the ideal of the school, as to have made 
every country community a completely ideal educational situation. 
And this is just the thing that is going to happen in the country 
school of the future. 

Now, this very thing did happen in some degree, here and 
there. Here and there, there was a rare teacher who did see just 
this need of a real connection, and who was able to supply it in 
some measure. Such a teacher made himself, along with the 
husking-bees and the camp-meeting, an integral part of the com- 
munity life, unobtrusively interpreting to the community the mean- 
ings of the farm and household work, and bringing into relation 
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to this work the great knowledge of the world, so that he came to be 
thought of, not so much as a teacher to be shunned, as an oracle to 
be reverenced: and he opened the two worlds of work and of books 
to each other, so that each knew and supplemented the other in 
the growing world of the child, and a real education was a result. 
Or, here and there, was to be found a boy, or girl, of exceptional 
power to grasp relationships who could, instinctively and unaided, 
make these connections in a more or less adequate fashion; who 
could catch a glimpse of the concrete meanings of school work in 
terms of the life of the home and the farm, and who could enrich 
and ennoble the work of the farm and the home with the splendid 
visions that came from contact with the books in the school; and 
wherever such events happened real educational processes were 
going on; such children became star pupils, devoured the books, 
amazed the teacher, went on to other, better schools, and to college, 
perhaps; they became leaders: their names are probably written 
among those who for a century have served the republic in notable 
ways. 

But it needs to be made clear that wherever such a genuine 
education did appear it was brought about by a combination of the 
out-of-school life with the work of the school, so that to some 
degree, at least, the two became one in the child’s experience, 
mutually interpreting and upbuilding each other. And, it is not 
too much to say that in this educational partnership the farm and 
home life and work furnished the great constructive values, while the 
school interpreted and enriched those values out of the experience 
of the race. No rightful praise should be taken from the school. 
All that it has done should be acknowledged, all that it has earned 
should be paid. But—we shall never get the sort of school we need 
for today until we are brave enough to face the facts as to what 
the school actually does in any situation. As long as we indis- 
criminately ascribe to the school all the credit for doing the educa- 
tional work of the community, just that long we work to prevent 
that work from being done in the best way by keeping that work 
from being rightly understood. The old country school should 
not have all the credit for that work which, occasionally, was done 
so well, for the school did not do all the work. It did an essential 
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part of it, but only a part of it; and often it did that part unwit- 
tingly and unintentionally, and often even unwillingly. Not 
infrequently the best service that the school rendered, or could 


render, a capable country boy was to force him out, with a little 
power to read, perhaps, throwing him upon his own native, 
uncramped resources, where he was educated by his work and his 
hope, his despair and his meditations, his observations, his thinking 
and his dreaming, and such chance reading as came his way, until, 
like Lincoln, he could rise through patient waiting to some auda- 
cious purpose, to some undying resolution, and to some immortal 
service. We shall never be able, probably, to measure quantita- 
tively the part which the country school played in such an 
education—the education of that country boy who has been the 
boast of the nation for a century; it did not play nearly as large 
a part as has been thought. But we must find out how that boy 
was educated before we can hope to reproduce in any adequate way 
such an education. 

So much space has been given to setting forth the actual educa- 
tional institution of the old country district. It was not the school 
in itself: it was the whole community operating upon the child, 
and the school was but an incident in that community situation 
more or less important accordingly as it connected up its work 
with the life of the community, or gave it with oracular finality 
without regard to whether it was concrete and appreciable or not. 

Now, in the processes of historic change, that country school 
was carried up through the village into the modern city. It was 
unrelated to its community situation in most cases in the country 
districts out of which it came. It was too intellectualistic even 
there where there was plenty of physical activity for the normal 
boy and girl. But, with the course of study remaining the same, 
with the same methods and the same underlying psychology and 
theory of educational processes, that country school was torn loose 
from such connections as it had in the country and brought into 
the city. The only obvious changes were on the administrative 
side. Because the population is more dense, more rooms are 
needed close together. For financial, administrative, and theoreti- 
cal reasons these rooms are placed side by side or piled one upon 
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the other, and the children are separated according to the grade 
of their attainments, and isolated both from those who are more 
advanced and those who are less advanced. This grading of the 
children is in itself a striking commentary upon the curious psy- 
chology and theory of education which underlay the work of the 
old district school almost universally, and which, coming into the 
city from the country with the country school, still persist as the 
implicit psychology and theory of education. The ideal grade 
seems to be a group of boys and girls with as great a degree of like- 
ness in their levels of experience as is possible. The less they differ, 
the more suited they are to the making of a grade. That is to say, 
the less they can learn from one another the more satisfactory is the 
grading. That is the theory. But in actual practice, children 
learn most from each other. In the old country school of mixed 
grades, the children learned from each other probably more than 
they learned from the teacher. There was the boy who learned 
his fractions from watching the work of an older class. He was 
not drilled until his interest was killed; but he naturally worked 
away until he knew fractions, occasionally asking an older boy to 
help him. Such a school is an educational community, for the 
moment. 

But not only are the children, in these country schools imported 
into the city, cut off thus from the vital social stimulations of those 
above and below them; added to this is the fact that in bringing 
the country school into the city, that school, abstract as it was from 
the actual life of the community even in the country, was cut off 
from what little concreteness of relationship it had in the country, 
and in a purely intellectual isolation from the social life of the child 
and the world of natural motivations, it was set down in the city. 
Rather, should we not say that, its foundations having been left 
behind, it was left suspended in intellectualistic and lonely grandeur, 
for the admiration of those who had escaped from it, and for the 
consternation of all those, including most of the teachers, who 
daily must lay aside the world of vital interests and human joys 
in living, and climb up through thin ether to those intellectual 
fastnesses where, cut off from home and natural doing, and from 
the stimulus of working with those who are older but not too much 
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older, they learn lessons and recite them. Is it any wonder that a 
sober journal said, recently, “The boy who likes to go to school 
ought to be investigated”? In fact, in order to get them to go, 
we used to threaten to punish, or promise to reward; we used to 
plead with them to try to become presidents; we told them they 
could live more easily than their parents had been able to do; 
we asked them to do it for the love they bore their teacher; we 
pointed out how teachers and others were sacrificing much for 
them: we never dared to look the actual facts of the matter squarely 
in the face. 

It may be well to point out here that the fundamental fallacy 
of the whole educational situation, from the first grade to the 
beginnings of actual graduate work in the university, is found in 
the assumption that a desire for knowldege is an ever-present 
attribute of the human being. Now, there are no foundations for 
this assumption in our actual experiences, or in our observations. 
Few of our acquaintances who have safely escaped from the school 
care anything for knowledge in general; we ourselves care for it 
only as it furthers our purposes in life. That is to say,adultsdemand 
that knowledge shall have some meaning for their personal expe- 
riences before they can find any particular interest in spending 
time in its acquisition. All this natural motivation in the pursuit 
of knowledge which adults claim for themselves, we seek to deny 
to children in the schools. There are some very curious tendencies 
along these lines, today, especially in our colleges, which would 
well repay a complete investigation, but this is not the place for it. 

Students call those who are given over-much to books “ grinds”’; 
and in spite of ourselves we all agree that they are right, since 
education is not fundamentally a matter of books, even in college. 
How much more is it a matter of activities other than bookish 
in the lower schools! The late Professor James insisted that books 
should not be the central factor in the education of boys and girls 
until after the fifteenth year. And we all know that the search 
for knowledge as an end in itself is unknown. Men may delude 
themselves into the belief that they are working for the ends of 
“pure science,’’ but the fact remains that their ultimate motivation 


lies deep in some personal or social need. We know that we are 
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not fundamentally knowing beings: we know that we want to 
know only that we may do; save, it may be, in connection with 
some pathological condition of mind. Yet in the old country 
school the course of study was laid out without reference to the 
actual personal or social needs of the child as a growing person, but 
with reference to a hypothetical future career into which he might 
some day be plunged: a culture-survival from the mediaeval idea] 
of preparation for a future world, despising the present and its 
natural interests. And, in spite of the fact that psychology and 
philosophy have shown the fallacies implicit in that old point of view, 
our schools in the modern city have up to the present maintained 
their old scholastic courses of study, brought down from the 
Middle Ages, worked out in rural and agricultural districts, and 
naively considered sufficient for the present age and social condi- 
tions. There have been, it is true, a few who have dared to dream 
that something else might come to be; but in the main they have 


been laughed to scorn. 
As a result of our blindness to these facts the schools are getting 
away from us; that is to say, the actual school is no longer in the 


schoolhouse, in the most actual sense, for boys and girls are not 
going to the schoolhouse any longer than they are compelled to go. 
They are leaving as soon as possible and getting out where they 
can get hold of the experiences that will enable them to live and 
do some sort of work in the world. 

But in another sense the schools are getting away from us. We 
have tried to keep them just as they were in the past, “wells of 
English,” etc., pure and undefiled. We have tried to keep the 
manua! arts out of the grades; we have fought against social affairs 
and industrial lines of education in the high school. We have 
insisted that vocational subjects should have no place in the 
curricula of the schools: such utilitarian concerns were for the 
phases of life that have to do with the merely physical; the schools, 
however, have to do with the immortal soul. And we have tried 
to save our schools from anything that was merely useful. Yet— 
and in this sense the schools are getting away from us—those 
things are all coming into the schools, in spite of all we can do to 
prevent it: for boys and girls, and the older students, are going to 
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go where they can get the things that have meaning for them. In 
fact, over against those subjects which belong in the school accord- 
ing to the traditions there is a whole range of other subjects and 
materials which have been creeping into our schools in the last 
twenty-five years—creeping in, in spite of opposition and in the 
face of the reproach which has called them “ fads.”’ 

The failure of the country school in the city is obvious from this 


point of view; and these so-called “fads” are just a substitute, 


inadequate, no doubt, but for the present the only possible one, 
for those industrial and social phases of education which were 
furnished by the farm and the home in the old district school, and 
which the school rather necessarily, but thoughtlessly, left behind 
when it came from the country into the city. The purely intel- 
lectualistic school which devotes itself wholly to lessons and 
recitations from books had some excuse for existence in the 
country districts where all of the outdoor life of boys and girls was 
spent in work and play—in doing things that had meanings for 
them, and that gave them adequate organic development. There 
was education there even when the school did little or nothing. 
But in the city conditions are almost exactly the reverse of those in 
the country two or three generations ago. Under those conditions 
boys and girls had quite enough, often too much, of constructive 
activity and practice, in the farm and household work. They 
longed for other things, for something that would interpret their 
work to them, and open up the world of mature concerns for them. 
Under such conditions they could endure for a time, and some 
could even enjoy and make meaning out of, the almost barren 
intellectualism of the school. There were few books outside the 
school, few periodicals of any sort, no daily papers, no libraries, 
and the school offered about the only intellectual chance—which 
accounts for its historic overexaltation. 

How different are the conditions in the city today! Homes are 
full of books and papers and magazines of all sorts. There is a 
branch of the public library only a few blocks away. Daily papers 
cost but a penny. Boys and girls are free to read as much as they 
want, and they do read an immense amount, not always wisely or 
well, however: but all that they read forms a part of their educa- 
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tion. The schools scoff at a good deal of this reading, and refuse 
to count it as a part of their work; but every time they refuse 
to recognize the educational meaning of that which children do 
because they like to do it, they but re-emphasize the fact that 
their allegiance is still to that old intellectualistic ideal of the country 
school, and they lose credit in the minds of the boys and girls, and 
in the estimation of the public. 

The failure of the schools comes from their holding to this older 
intellectualistic conception of education and their refusal to take 
up the work of offering a completer world to the growing children. 
We all live in a too intellectual world, today, a world of mere 
knowledge. We all know and know and KNOW. We know so 
much more than we can do. We are over-intellectualized in our 
city life, today. But we are not educated. We are flabby in our 
wills, and our knowledge makes us, not wise, but cynical. This is 
the reason why there has risen such an overwhelming call for 
“moral education” in the past decade. We have succeeded in 
devitalizing the child’s world, in the city, by taking away from him 
his chance for actual work and play and by giving him a school that 
could have meaning only in a world of work and play; and we have 
been hoping to make up for that devitalization by concocting some 
sort of a ‘‘moral education”’ that would fill in artificially what we 
have taken away from him by natural processes. 

But—and though one may well walk with bated breath here— 
it seems to be perfectly demonstrable that life cannot be moralized 
by the injection into it of such extraneous materials as are usually 
set up when “moral education” is discussed. The flabbiness of 
our wills comes not from lack of knowledge; nor from lack of feelings; 
nor from lack of “motives”; certainly no age ever had more 
“motives” than has this one. No. The foundations of our diffi- 
culties are to be found much deeper than this popular psychology 
has ever penetrated. City boys and girls are suffering today from 
a lack of those fundamental contacts of life which give chances 
for the development of the habits that avail in the actual doing of 
things. We have taken them away from their chances for meaning- 
ful work and constructive play; we thought they could be educated 
by reading and “learning their lessons’’: the results we have all 
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about us. The school of the city, even today, is an extreme form of 
the old district school, with some of its intellectualistic evils much 
exaggerated. But it rests not back, as that school did, upon actual 
work-experiences of farm and household. It rests back upon more 
of the same sort of thing it is doing in itself. The result is that 
boys and girls are getting an oversupply of the intellectual element. 
Not being intellectual beings, primarily, the normal boys and girls 
soon become satiated, and they begin to think of getting away from 
it all as soon as possible. They do not understand what they are 
given to learn; they do not know what they are reading; teachers 
talk to children in a language that belongs to what the philoso- 
phers call a different “universe of discourse.’ This is true all 
through the grades and in the high school, although the “great mi- 
gration” has taken place before the high school is reached. In no 
less than 60 per cent of the cases of all children in the common 
schools the actual service of the public schools beyond the merest 
rudiments of the old ‘“‘three R’s,”’ which are drilled in by merci- 
less repetition, is practically nil. They get nothing to carry away 
with them—nothing of those great treasures of culture which our 
educational leaders talk so wisely about; their lives are intellec- 
tually barren to the end. Sixty per cent of our boys and girls 
never finish the eighth grade. 

Now the reason for all this lies, for the most part, in the actual 
lack of meaning in what they are required to do. Meaning is 
lacking. And yet, the only real and lasting and vital reason why 
the school should exist at all is to be found in the social need of 
helping the children of this generation to build for themselves 
worlds that shall be full of meaning for themselves, in which they 
can I've and do their work in the world. It is at this point that 
we once more come upon a subtle psychological problem which has 
been touched upon several times, and which must be discussed 
somewhat, sooner or later, if the contention of this discussion is 
to be made clear. 

According to the theory of the old district school, and the city 
school also, education consists of learning lessons made up of 
“facts.” This varies somewhat, of course, and there have been 
teachers who have dreamed of something else, and have even tried 
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to realize something else. But sooner or later, almost universally 
the school work has come back to a drill upon facts; in practically 
all the classrooms of the grades and the high school, and on into the 
college, there goes on the endless round of memorizing facts. But 
facts are not interesting. And so we have been forced to hunt for 
“motives’’ to get the child “moving” in the direction of those 
facts. The child—the fact or facts, and an adequate motive 
between them—that was the school. The great problem then, of 
course, is that of motive. It is the great problem of the so-called 
“moral education”’ of our times. 

But children do not want facts. Hence most ‘‘motives’’ have 
to be thoroughly extrinsic and formal. In actual practice they 
all reduce to some form of the maxim of the old Hoosier school- 
master: ‘Lickin’ and larnin’ go together.” They are either 
physically or mentally external compulsions. 

On the other hand, however, all children do want meanings. 
Meaning is, for the child, simply the realizing of its own implicit 
and larger self. It is, accordingly, not a “motive” in the invidious 
motor sense of the word. It is not a sort of engine outside the 
child whick can be set going and then hitched onto the child. 


Meanings need no “motives.’’ The child is already ‘“‘moving”’ in 
the direction of the meaning, and it takes up with that meaning as 
it takes its breath or its food. This, of course, may sound like a 
wild theory, but our educational psychology is moving in this 
direction with certainty. 

But what is a meaning? We must give this term more specific 
definition. But before doing this, it will be well to look at the 


general subject from another point of view. 

It may seem that injustice has been done the city school in 
this discussion, since the city school has been feeling for some two 
or three decades that there was something lacking in its work. 
The city school has long been uneasy; but for the most part it has 
taken no pains to investigate the cause of this uneasiness; and not 
being able, or willing, to examine its fundamental assumptions, it 
has missed a convincing view of the facts. It has assumed that 
all children are intellectual creatures, with minds that are capable 
of knowing; these minds are made to be trained and filled, and the 
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proper material for this training and filling is knowledge. Hence 
has gone on the endless round of assigning lessons, hearing recita- 
tions, giving examinations on facts, and passing or flunking chil- 
dren. It has been, at its best, a failure with the majority of the 
children, and at its worst it has been a merciless torture to thousands 
of children, not altogether unlike that underground life of the mines, 
so eloquently described in Mrs. Browning’s “Cry of the Children.”’ 
Children have not always wanted to learn their lessons; and when 
they have been ‘‘motived”’ to learn them so that they can recite 
them glibly, they still do not seem to practice the deeds of love and 
mercy commanded by the memory gems thus lodged in their 
expanding “minds.” Under other conditions men would have 
said that a failure of results must be due to some defect in the 
causal conditions. But the schools have never learned this first 
and easiest lesson in logic. Instead of facing the facts of actual 
failure of results, and accounting for that failure by examining 
the whole situation, the schools have contented themselves with 
two traditional solutions, one of which is pseudo-psychological, 
the other being theological. The latter explanation tells us that 
the child does not follow out what he has “‘learned’’ because he 
is “‘naturally depraved”’ and “the imitation of all that is wrong is 
most easy—of all that is right is most onerous.”” The pseudo- 
psychological explanation, i.e., the explanation that is put forward 
by all those who have come to doubt the adequacy of the theo- 
logical, is somewhat as follows: the connecting link between 
knowledge, i.e., facts of the lessons learned, and will, i.e., the act 
of doing the thing learned, is found in the feelings; if the feelings 
can be sufficiently aroused in the right direction, if a love for the 
thing can be set up, we get the “motive”; under such conditions 
the child will be found willing to sit for hours drinking at the foun- 
tains of wisdom, and then spending other hours practicing all the 
virtues that wisdom dictates. And thus we have the failure of 
knowledge to result in action just to the extent that we have chil- 
dren learning facts without setting up proper or adequate motives. 
Hence, to repeat, the great problem in education is that of finding 
proper motives. Moral education is looking for proper motives; 
civic education is looking for motives; we are all looking for 
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motives; and we more than half believe that if we could just find 
the secret of motives we should be able to turn on, in the child. 
some sort of a forty horse-power “motive,” set him on the beaten 
track that leads to knowledge, and turn our valuable attentions to 
something else. 

Is it not time that we should see the folly of all this and get down 
to some appreciation of the facts? The real lack in our educationa!| 
procedure has not lain in the feelings, per se. City children, as a 
rule, have a great plenty of the mere froth of feeling and emotion. 
They do not have depth of feeling, or emotion, about things, just 
as they do not have depth of knowledge about things, and for 
exactly the same reason. Their whole experience lacks som« 
essential elements. They lack, especially, what was left behind 
when the district school was brought to the city. They lack real 
chances to make and to handle, to observe and manipulate, to care 
for and feel responsibility for; they lack opportunity to come into 
intimate contact with nature in all its infinite variety; they are 
cut off from their natural rootage in the world of natural expe- 
rience and activity, in the work of the household and the farm; 
they lack the life of the larger but more intimate community of the 
country neighborhood with its interest in them, its criticisms, and 
its supports. These are the fundamental things in education, not 
the things learned in the schoolroom. The city child misses all 
these things, save as he picks them up at random in such ways as 
our inadequate provision in city life makes still possible for him. 
It is because of this fundamental lack of opportunity to deepen life 
at its fountain-head that the city child lacks depth of feeling and 
of knowledge and of will. 

The school has been uneasy for twenty-five years: this is the 
reason. All that which has been creeping into the schools in this 
period—those things which we have called “‘fads’’—has been an 
instinctive, for it has certainly not been intelligent, effort to bring 
back into the educational situation of the child that which was 
so valuable in the country, and which was so unthoughtedly left 
behind. The whole movement for industrial and vocational edu- 
cation is but the rising tide of recognition of this fact. This 
movement is still, however, more instinctive than intelligent. It 
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has no arguments, as yet, with which to meet the old traditions 


and prejudices and conquer them on their own ground. It is the 


modern democratic and insurgent movement in education, and like 
all insurgency it is first a feeling rather than an argument, and 
must wait until it can build up convincing reasons for its existence. 

Such reasons are formulating at the present. There is no 
realm of human endeavor where prejudice and unintelligent con- 
servatism is more deeply intrenched than in the field of educational 
theory and practice. But—and this is the great hope of our 
times—there is gathering in the fields of psychology, logic, ethics, 
philosophy, sociology, general educational theory, biology, and the 
practical demands of modern industrial conditions such a massive 
array of arguments, only dimly perceived at present, as almost to 
startle us by their intense insistence upon this more modern and 
radical point of view. The so-called pragmatic philosophy of our 
times is slowly portending a revolution in the point of view of 
all our educational processes. And the pragmatic philosophy is 
but the generalized statement of the scientific method applied to as 
complete a view of life and the world as is possible to be reached. 
Its educational implications may be summed up briefly as follows: 
Education is, fundamentally, a whole-activity process in which the 
intellectual element functions as a tool of useful progress, and only 
incidentally a purely intellectual or knowledge process. The 
whole intention of modern science, using the word in an inclusive 
sense, is to destroy the usurpation of authority by the intellect 
over the ends and values of life, and to put that same intellect 
back where it belongs in the general stream of experience as the 
minister of life and not the master. Life itself is bigger than 
facts. This means that we shall, eventually, get back to the 
vital foundations of education, no longer in facts, but in the living, 
developing experience of the child; and we shall care for facts, at 
all, just in so far as they help that experience to grow into more 
comprehensive and self-contained experience. Even in the city 
schools we shall give up our worship of facts and ‘‘lessons,”’ and 
we shall build our schools on activity foundations, supplying to the 
children that element which their social world does not supply 
them at present, just as the old district school tried to supply the 
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element that was lacking; only—and this is the whole thing— 
those two elements have just changed places in the change of con- 
ditions. The city school will have to prepare itself to do what 
the farm and the home did in the country district, since no other 
social provision is made for that phase of education; and much of 
what was attempted by that older school will be done by other 
agencies. 

Now, if we ask for the reasons for this transfer of duties in the 
work of the school, we must go, first of all, to psychology for our 
answer; and this brings us at once to an earlier question, put over 
for a time—the question of meanings. What is here said with 
reference to this subject of meanings in education will be drawn 
largely from psychological considerations; but it can be sup- 
ported from any one of a dozen other fields of modern inquiry. 
The psychological arguments take us to the heart of the matter, and 
we shall deal with those only. 

It was said above that what is wanted in our education today 
was neither theological explanations for our failures, nor the 
pseudo-psychological explanations by which people delude them- 
selves and bolster up old practices. We do want, and must have, 
a genuinely scientific psychology of education, and we are by way 
of getting that today. In place of “motives” we shall talk, hence- 
forth, of meanings. Just as in industrial pursuits old tools are 
outgrown and new ones are demanded more suited to the work 
to be done, so in educational psychology new tools are developed 
to take the place of those worn out and useless. Such a tool for 
the new uses of our times is the word “‘meanings.” Just as in the 
realistic education of the time of Comenius the great word was 
“facts’’; just as in the disciplinary education of Locke’s advocacy 
the great word was ‘‘mental forming’; so, under the influence of 
the growing psychology of our times the great word is coming to be 
“‘meanings.”’ The child can no longer be educated by means of 
facts, or in terms of a purely hypothetical mental training: he 
must find meaning in what he is called upon to do from day to 
day; meaning is life for him in the present and it portends a con- 
stantly growing life. 

All this seems very simple, and there are those who will say 
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that there is nothing new here. Of course, the word “meaning” 
is an old word; but its adequate definition is a radically new 
thing. What is a meaning? A correct psychological answer to 


this question should give us the proper point of view for the school 


of today. Psychology is saying today that a meaning is, funda- 
mentally, a program of action, a way to accomplish something or 
to do something. It, of course, involves knowledge, but it is not, 
as the older psychology and education held, merely knowledge, a 
mental thing. It is something that shoots clear through our world 
of feeling and opinion, our emotions and our uncertainties, and 
brings direction to our halting activities. It is true knowledge: 
knowledge not as a possession, merely, but knowledge as a pro- 
gram of action found at a place where a program is demanded. 

New meanings are what we are all after, from the child in the 
cradle to the old man until he comes to lay down all desires and to 
resign his interest in the world. But these new meanings are not 
things to be learned. We know this. We have all experienced 
the vacant gaze of the person who has been apparently listening 
to our explanations of some subject, but who at the end responds 
with a perfect lack of comprehension of what we have been saying. 
A meaning is not something that can be given to another, unless 
that other has a place for it in his actual plans for activity. A new 
meaning is a new experience, rising by reason of new organization 
out of hitherto unrelated activities and bringing into one com- 
prehensive focus the active powers of expression and of under- 
standing. It may be called forth by a word from another, but 
that word is much more than a mental thing. The subject is much 
too complex to be fully discussed here; but enough has been said 
to make it apparent that when the schools shall have found their 
way to the work of teaching in terms of meanings they will have 
given over the method of addressing the merely mental side of 
the child and will have come to consider the educative process as 
one involving a thorough round of organic activity. 

One thing more, of a somewhat technical nature, must be said. 
We attend to new things that are presented to us with our powers 
of responding, and if we have no powers of responding to the new 
thing we find no interest in it, we do not comprehend it, we get no 
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meaning out of it. How common is the experience of the schools 
along this line! Comprehension of meaning is a function of doing 
something with the thing presented, of acting in some way with 
reference to it, of directing a course of action in terms of the thing. 
The acquiring of meanings therefore demands a constantly increas- 
ing development of the habit and practice sides of our natures, the 
organization of new co-ordinations and powers of response that can 
be put at the service of new meanings, that can, in fact, give mean- 
ing to experiences. The implicit theory that underlay the old 
district-school education was that comprehension of a subject 
was a function of the mind, and that an intellectual presentation 
of any material was sufficient. That same theory is implicit in 
almost all our school work, even in the cities, today. But it is a 
fallacy, and it accounts, as does nothing else, for the failure of the 
country school in the modern city. 

Take an example: the learning of a word. The learning of the 
meaning of a word by a child is a wonderfully complicated and 
fascinating process. It involves bodily attitudes long before it 
becomes a conscious mental possession. That is the reason why 
school children never succeed in learning words out of the dictionary. 

Following the lead of the country school, where, owing to 
the organization of the life of the community, a certain over- 
emphasis of the intellectual element was natural, and, in a way, 
permissible, the city school has with amazing unintelligence gone 
on doing the same thing, with almost no reference of the school 
problem to the problems of the rest of the community life and 
activity. In this way we have over emphasized the intellectual 
until we have practically come to a standstill. Our schools have 
become hives of useless activity from which the children escape as 
quickly as possible, taking with them a little that is good, but for 


the most part no permanent intellectual interests. What is to 


be done ? 

We must get back closer to the actual nature of the child. The 
child is pre-eminently an active creature, not intellectual, and our 
educational processes must be built upon his activities, just as 
was done in a crude fashion in the country school. The child is 
active in the intimate sense of that word all the time; and all that 
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any teaching or influence of any kind can accomplish is to direct 
or control, or change the course of that activity. The child is act- 
ing, doing, constructing, making, building, creating, reconstructing 
something every waking moment; and it may be that certain of 
these same activities go on in his unconscious hours. What is 
needed, therefore, in the schools is a course of study that can find 
its way into this stream of the child’s activity, giving that activity 
greater richness of content, and surer control over itself and its 
world. At every step there must be close relationship between the 
stream of activity and the materials that seek to be entered into 
that activity. Closeness of relationships shows itself in the child’s 
interest in the material, in his ability to attend to it, that is, to use 
it—in the fact that it has meaning for him. Activity that is forced 
upon the child under the plea that it is educative but which in 
reality has no meaning for him is in fact destructive of his interests, 
of his spontaneous activities, of his powers of organizing his world, 
and in the end tends to disintegrate his growing personality. 
The old word “motive” stood, and still stands, for an artificial 
connection between educational “materials”? and the child’s 
experience. It implies a child abstracted from the natural world 
of social and physical activities, and “‘materials’’ abstracted from 
their natural relationships in the world of the child’s growing need. 
These two abstract worlds must be brought together in some way: 
the child becomes a ‘‘mind”’ to be filled; the ‘‘materials’’ are the 
filling, and the teacher is there to ‘“‘convey”’ this material into the 
child’s mind. And in such an abstract situation, the abstract 
generator of motion, the ‘‘motive’’ must be found. But this is all 
made necessary by the utter abstractness of the situation. In the 
child’s normal activities, he needs no ‘motives, and here the 
most real educational processes are going on. There is no need of a 
motive, because any genuine educational process is its own reward. 

In closing it may be permitted to point out that in our cities 
there are two phases of education that are not being adequately 
cared for by any of the social agencies; they rightly belong to the 
school, not, indeed, to the present school of “facts,’’ but the school 
of the future that is going to try to do that supplementary work not 
being done by other agencies. These two things are the most 
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important elements in the educational problem of our times, and 
the city schools will have to learn to adjust their activities so as 
to include these utterly essential phases of the child’s development 
within their programs. 

The first of these is that very essential phase of education which 
was provided in the old country education, not by the school but 
by the work of the farm and the household. The parts have 
exactly shifted here as between the country school and the modern 
city school. The country school devoted itself to the intellectual 
elements in experience; the city school must devote itself more and 
more to laying that fundamental basis of life and character which 
the country school so implicitly and unconsciously assumed. Such 


things are being attempted in ever-increasing fashion, by our 
manual-training and household-economics departments, and by 
the modern movements in the direction of industrial and vocational 
education. But to date, no one has said, in sufficiently clear way, 
that this is one of the fundamental tasks of the city school in 
relation to education. And few seem to recognize the real part that 
physical activity, play, industry, and the growing sense of actual 


control have in true education. We are just beginning to become 
aware of the meaning of this for a genuine democracy in education. 
Of course, the school cannot do it all; indeed, the school cannot do 
allofanything. Our parks and playgrounds are doing some of these 
necessary things; and many forces are at work. But the school 
should see to it that it is being done; the school must wake up to 
the fact that if this underlying work is not done, then no real 
education can result; and the school must come to see that it 
can, not only not do constructive educational work by forcing 
materials upon the child in advance of the child’s power to react 
to those materials in some constructively active way; but in 
attempting to do this it destroys the very fundamentals of the 
child’s personality: his own growing integrity, his wholeness, that 
only too slowly comes to him. 

In the second place, the school of the city must learn how to 
help the child to organize himself and his world. The life of the 
city is becoming too much for the child. There is too wide a 
variety of stimulation forced upon him by his modern artificial 
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environment. The result is that he gets experiences, but fails to 


get the right sort of an organized and controlled world. He is 


too much the creature of sensations and feelings, too little the 
master of his world. Our schools help this disintegrating tendency 
by their willingness to devote themselves to facts, more or less 
isolated experiences, and by their failing to see that they have a 
responsibility in the direction of the organization of the child’s 
world, as well as in the direction of giving that world to the child 
in the form of facts. The ‘“‘grind” of the schools is based on this 
lack of comprehension of the need of constructive organization within 
the child’s growing world. This “grind” continues all through the 
school years, until, perhaps, the college student comes to a time 
of revolt, and a demand for activities that have meaning. Inci- 
dentally, it is a very curious fact that this condition causes a very 
marked separation between what an eastern college president 
calls ‘student activities’’ and ‘studious activities.” Here is a 
dualism of activity and interest that we wonder at, and are stupe- 
fied by, but do not know how to meet. Between “student activi- 
ties’ and “studious activities” there runs a very tenuous thread of 
diplomatic negotiation; but where is the vitalizing and construct- 
ive interpretation that can put a unified meaning into the student’s 
whole career ? 

Education is, in the long run, made up of the ever-increasing 
development of meanings; and meanings are the most natural 
things in the world; but they are not abstractions; they are social 
values; they are organizing foci within the heterogeneous elements 
of experience; they are centers of light within the phantasmagoria 
of half-lights, shadows, dim colors, and darknesses that make up the 
growing world of the child. There can be no real education without 
these organizing forces within experience, just as there can be no 
education without the chances for fundamental physical activities 
and demands for neuro-muscular development. 

There is today no institution that stands for these organic 
meanings, expressly. The school thinks that it does. But it is 
mistaken. The school occasionally floods the life of the exceptional 
child with the illumination of a new meaning; but for the most 
part, this is no more intentionally done, or scientifically foreseen, 
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than when a like event happened in the old district school. It 
never will be done intentionally and scientifically until the school 
gets back into the life of the world; until instruction gets back into 
the life of the child; until the world’s activities flow through the 
school as the curriculum of the school, and the school feels itself 
an integral part of the whole social process of education, not an 
institution apart from the lives of men, in “cloistered leisure,” 
teaching abstracted and intellectualized materials to children who 
are not real children but mere intellects which must be attached to 
some “‘motive” before they will work. 

The school of the city must think its way through the maze 
of traditions that have come with it out of the country: it has a 
work of its own to do, a work which it never can do until it awakes 
to the actual conditions of our own times, and the actual problems 
of education as these appear in the modern city. Reconstruction 
is going on in all other lines: it has begun in the schools. It must 
go on, even though that should involve great labor and thorough- 
going criticism. As Professor Sumner said: ‘‘The folkways need 
constant rejuvenation and refreshment if they are to be well 
fitted to present cases and it is far better that they be revolution- 
ized than that they be subjected to traditional changelessness.”’ 
“Our education is good just so far as it produces well-developed 
critical faculty Education in the critical faculty is the only 
education of which it can be truly said that it makes good citizens.”’ 
An education that crams the mind can never produce this critical 
faculty. Our city schools are face to face with the problem; the 
country school with its traditional cramming of the intellect is 
still with us, in large measure: can our educational leaders develop 
a new school fitted to modern city conditions—a school in which the 
development of ‘‘critical faculty”’ is the aim and the actual pro- 
duction of that critical power the test of success? How else shall 
our public schools continue to be what we have so long thought 
them to be, “the hope of our country,” the guarantors of the 


genuine democracy that is to be? 
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Heredity in Relation to Eugenics. By CHARLES BENEDICT DAVEN- 
port. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1911. Pp. xi+208. 
$2.00. 

Since it was clearly the author’s purpose to write a book which 
should be socially serviceable, if not wholly satisfactory to the scientist, 
it is fitting that the reviewer deal with it as a contribution to the litera- 
ture of race improvement, not as a monograph on heredity. 

The heart of the volume is a chapter on ‘‘ The Inheritance of Family 
Traits” in which almost one hundred characteristics of men are con- 
sidered as inheritances. Both physical and mental, and both normal 
and abnormal, traits are represented. Eye color, hair color, skin color, 
musical ability, memory, temperament, general mental ability, epilepsy, 
insanity, criminality, night-blindness, color-blindness, deaf-mutism, 
cretinism, gout, polydactylism appear in the list. 

The materials of the chapter have been obtained chiefly from the 
records of family traits which are on file at the Eugenics Record Office, 
Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island. In most instances, reports concerning 
the appearance or degree of development of a trait in several hundred 
individuals and from a score to a hundred or more families have been 
used as a basis for the discussion of the heritability of characteristics, 
for conclusions, and for recommendations concerning marriage. 

The author’s intent in presenting this mass of material, much of 
which strikes the reviewer as of uncertain value, is clearly indicated by 
the opening paragraph of the chapter: 

Before any advice can be given to young persons about the marriage 
that would secure them the healthiest, strongest children, it will be necessary 
to know not only the peculiarities of their germ plasms but also the way in 
which various characters are inherited. The work of the student of eugenics 
is, consequently, to discover the methods of inheritance of each characteristic 
or trait. After we get precise knowledge of the methods of inheritance of 
the commoner important traits we shall be in a position to advise, at least, in 
respect to these traits. It would seem a self-evident proposition, but it is 
one too little regarded, that knowledge should precede teaching. In this 
chapter an attempt will be made to consider many of the traits that are known 
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to run in families and to set forth, so far as known, the laws of their inheritance. 
We shall begin with some of the general characteristics of man that have 
been best studied and then pass to a consideration of some human diseases 
[p. 26]. 

The accounts of the various human traits are of extremely different 
value, because of the number and nature of the records which were 
available. Whereas, in the case of eye color, the facts are convincing, 
the statements concerning memory are of relatively little value. It is, 
further, evident that many of the characteristics discussed are extremely 
complex. Among these might be mentioned artistic composition, 
literary composition, calculating ability, memory, temperament, genera] 
mental ability. 

The discussion of each of the scores of traits leads up to a 
conclusion’’ or recommendation concerning fit marriages. In certain 
instances, these recommendations are very definite; in others, the 
author states that our knowledge is insufficient to justify any recom- 
mendation. Concerning Huntington’s chorea (St. Vitus’ dance) we 
are told that “the eugenic lesson is that persons with this dire disease 
should not have children. But the members of normal branches derived 
from the affected strain are immune from the disease”’ (p. 102). Of 
rheumatism, it is stated that “the exact laws of inheritance in these 
cases are not clear and eugenic instruction cannot be drawn from them” 
(p. 105). Turning to defects of the eye, we find under pigmentary 
degeneration of the retina (retinitis pigmentosa) the following unequivo- 
cal statements: ‘‘The eugenic instruction is clear. An affected man 
or woman should not marry even into stock without taint of retinitis. 
Above all, in retinitis stock, cousins, especially if affected, should by no 
means marry” (p. 118). And the eugenic conclusion concerning color- 
blindness is ‘‘that while color-blind males will have no color-blind sons, 
and, typically, no color-blind offspring of either sex, yet their daughters, 
married to men of normal stock, will have color-blind sons” (p. 120). 

To consider the data of Dr. Davenport’s chapter on “The In- 
heritance of Family Traits’ apart from his purpose in presenting the 
materials at this particular time and in the setting which this book 
gives them, would be extremely unfair to the author as well as to the 
eugenic movement. For, although it is evident that the family records 
which are available at Cold Spring Harbor contain invaluable informa- 
tion concerning certain human traits, it is equally clear that they offer 
meager and inconclusive evidence concerning many of the characters 
which are discussed in this volume. A specialist in the study of heredity 


‘eugenic 
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is sure to be unfavorably impressed by the book unless he keeps con- 


stantly in mind the author’s purpose. 

Introductory to the chapter on “ The Inheritance of Family Traits” 
are two chapters. In the first, eugenics is defined, its nature indicated, 
and its general procedure suggested. This chapter is brief but not very 
effective. The second chapter, under the title “The Method of 
Eugenics,” presents still less satisfactorily, in the opinion of the reviewer, 
an account of the mechanism of heredity, of its laws, and of the applica- 
tion of these laws to eugenics. 

At the beginning of this chapter, the author partially reveals his 
motive. 

To get at the facts [of human heredity] it is necessary to study the progeny 
of human marriages. Now marriage can be and is looked at from many points 
of view: in novels, as the climax of human courtship; in law, largely as a 
union of two lines of property-descent; in society, as fixing a certain status; 
but in eugenics, which considers its biological aspect, marriage is an experi- 
ment in breeding; and the children, in their varied combinations of characters, 
give the result of the experiment. That marriage should still be only an 
experiment in breeding, while the breeding of many animals and plants has 
been reduced to a science, is ground for reproach. Surely the human product 
is superior to that of poultry; and as we may now predict with precision the 
characters of the offspring of a particular pair of pedigreed poultry so may it 
sometime be with man. As we now know how to make almost any desired 
combination of characters of guinea-pigs, chickens, wheats, and cottons so 
may we hope to do with man [p. 7]. 

It is unfortunate that the introductory discussion of the nature, 
aims, and methods of eugenics should not be more readable. Possibly 
it is because the author’s mental pattern is extremely different from the 
reviewer's that the latter finds chap. ii both uninteresting and difficult 
to follow. Certainly an account of the mechanism of heredity is impor- 
tant for this book and should be adapted to the unbiological reader. 

Turning to the latter portion of the book, we find six chapters 
which together contain less pages (go) than the single chapter on “The 
Inheritance of Family Traits.” These several chapters bear the titles 
“The Geographic Distribution of Inheritable Traits,” ‘‘ Migrations and 
Their Eugenic Significance,” ‘‘The Influence of the Individual on the 
Race,” “The Study of American Families,” “Eugenics and Euthenics,”’ 
and “‘ The Organization of Applied Eugenics.” 

In considering the relation of geographic distribution to heredity, 
the author discusses the effects of consanguinity in marriage and of 
physiographic and social barriers. Important among the former are 
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water and topography; among the latter, social status, language, race, 
and religion. 

The chapter which deals with migration in its relations to eugenics 
briefly characterizes the primitive, early, and recent migrations and 
immigrations. An attempt is then made to characterize the races 
which are today contributing to the stream of immigrants to America. 
In the list are included Irish, Germans, Scandinavians, Austro- 
Hungarians, Hebrews, Italians, Poles, and Portuguese. 

Summarizing his review of recent conditions of immigration, 
Dr. Davenport writes: 

It appears that, unless conditions change of themselves or are radically 
changed, the population of the United States will, on account of the great 
influx of blood from southeastern Europe, rapidly become darker in pigmenta- 
tion, smaller in stature, more mercurial, more attached to music and art, 
more given to crimes of larceny, kidnaping, assault, murder, rape, and sex- 
immorality and less given to burglary, drunkenness, and vagrancy than were 
the original English settlers. Since of the insane in hospitals there are rela- 
tively more foreign-born than native it seems probable that, under present 
conditions, the ratio of insanity in the population will rapidly increase [p. 921]. 


Under the topic ‘Control of Immigration,” a plan for the gathering 
of eugenic facts is proposed. It provides that fieldworkers, distributed 


over the world, shall investigate the family history of every applicant 
for naturalization in the United States. ihe estimated annual cost 
of this work is $510,000, but, as the author remarks, “compared with 
the annual expenditure of over $100,000,000 in this country to take 
care of our defectives this amount seems small and would be well invested, 
for, within a decade, the annual saving to our institutions would pay for 
the work”’ (p. 223). 

The influence of the individual on the race is interestingly exhibited 
by an account of Elizabeth Tuttle, the first families of Virginia, the 
Kentucky aristocracy, the Jukes, the Ishmaelites, and the Baker 
family. 

In the chapter on “‘The Study of American Families,” the author 
lays special stress upon the integrity of family traits. He thus charac- 
terizes the idea that our traits are inherited in constantly diminishing 
degree from parents, grandparents, great-grandparents, etc. 

This way of looking at heredity is a relic of a former view that a trait 
when mated to its absence produced a half-trait in the progeny as skin color 
was considered to do, and which gave rise to the conception of quadroons, 
octaroons, etc., with successive lightening of the skin to one fourth, one eight, 
and soon. Now that we know that even skin color may segregate out in the 
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ancestral full grades we are ready to accept as practically universal the rule 
that unit characters do not blend; that apparent blends in a trait are a con- 
sequence of its composition out of many units. Since this is so, a unit character 
especially a negative character) which a remote ancestor possessed may 
reappear, after many generations have passed, in its pristine purity. A germ 
plasm that produced a mathematical genius only once, a century ago, may 
produce another not less noteworthy again [p. 240]. 

Not until the reader comes to the chapter on “Eugenics and 
Euthenics’’ does he find a suggestion of the possible influence of enviren- 
ment on man. Possibly the author has done well to keep heredity in 
the foreground instead of confusing the reader by admitting that we 
cannot be absolutely certain whether a given trait, or condition of 
trait, is due to nature, to nurture, or in part to each. However this 
may be, chap. viii makes it perfectly clear that the author is not blind 
to environmental influences. Perhaps he underestimates their réle; 
possibly he overestimates the applicability of the laws of heredity upon 
which he bases his eugenic recommendations. At any rate, it is inevi- 
table that a reader who turns from such a book as Thomson’s Heredity 
to Davenport’s Heredity in Its Relation to Eugenics will deem the latter 
one-sided, possibly even unfair to the facts now well established. 

Extremely important to the advocate of eugenic measures is the 
concluding chapter, in which the author strongly urges the desirability 
of eugenic surveys. He suggests that state surveys to provide us with 
adequate information concerning families might be made by the teachers 
of our public schools and he meets objection that this is impracticable 
by the statement that, in the state of New Jersey, such a survey is 
being conducted by state institutions and largely on the basis of indi- 
vidual initiative. So far as the reviewer knows, the teachers of the 
state have not been employed generally or systematically in the gathering 
of data. 

Finally, attention is called to the existence, at Cold Spring Harbor, 
Long Island, of a eugenics record office in which are being accumulated 
and filed, for convenient examination and safe keeping, the family 
histories, and other materials bearing on human heredity, which can 
be obtained through individuals or institutions. The office supplies 
blanks for a record of family traits and, also, for special traits as they 
appear in a number of generations. This office has the additional 
functions which are indicated by the concluding sentences of Heredity 
in Relation to Eugenics: 

The Eugenics Record Office wishes to co-operate with institutions and 
state boards of control in organizing the study of defectives and criminalistic 
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strains in each state. It will offer suggestions as to the organization of local 
societies devoted to the study of eugenics. It proffers its services free of 
charge to persons seeking advice as to the consequences of proposed marriage 
matings. In a word, it is devoted to the advancement of the science and 
practice of Eugenics [p. 271]. 

ROBERT M. YERKES 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Penal Servitude. By E. StaGG Wuittn. New York: National 

Committee on Prison Labor, 1912. 

The title of the book indicates the point of attack on the contract 
system of prison labor. The preface expresses the hope that the cam- 
paign against this system will be continued “until it can be said with 
truth that neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, not even as a 
punishment for crime, exists within the United States or any place 
subject to their jurisdiction.”” By “servitude” the author seems to 
mean a condition in which the labor of the prisoner is exploited to his 
detriment for the advantage of contractors. He surely cannot mean 
that a convict is to be left in entire freedom, on an equality with law- 
abiding citizens, or that he is to be permitted to remain idle if he is 
unwilling to work. He declares that “the status of the convict is that 
of one in penal servitude—the last surviving vestige of the old slave 
system.’’ Whether this epithet helps to an understanding of the sub- 
ject each reader must judge for himself; certain it is that no substitute 
for enforced labor is proposed by the author; and it is also certain that, 
so long as a man is deprived of freedom as punishment for crime, or 
for his own reformation, or for social protection, it will seem to him 
very much like “involuntary servitude,” no matter what novel name 
is found for the situation. The book does give convincing evidence 
that penalty should be economically administered, that by probation 


” 


and parole the time of incarceration should be shortened as much as 
possible, consistent with justice; but for some, so far as we can now 


see, involuntary labor will remain necessary. 

Dr. Whitin urges (p. 8) that it is the duty of the state to provide 
labor for all convicts, labor which will not compete with free labor; 
and that the prisoner should “return to the state the full amount of 
his cost to it, and support his wife and children.” Perhaps he would 
add indemnity for damages to the parties injured. It is the duty of 
the state to do what is possible in this direction, but duty does not 
include the impossible. What should be included in cost to the state ? 
The cost of police, courts, prison buildings, administration, or the indi- 
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vidual convict’s share of this cost? The book is not clear on this point 
and offers no estimate or method of making an estimate. It might, 


perhaps, for all we know, cost a hundred years or more of labor for many 


a criminal to pay back what he has robbed or ruined by his misdeeds. 
All that we can do is to make the industry of prisoners as productive 
as possible, and to encourage each convict to good conduct by a gratuity 
measured somewhat by his industry and other desirable qualities. But 
to promise him wages is to promise him the moon; for no wages fund, 
in the strict business sense, is created. 

There is, indeed, a glowing and rosy optimism about the financial 
results to be expected from the “state-use system.’’ That system is 
one toward which modern thought and practice are moving. It elimi- 
nates outside interference with prison discipline; it is the form of organi- 
zation which is best adapted to educational training of young men for 
industries to which they are best fitted by nature and habit. Whether 
it can be made lucrative to the state remains to be discovered. It is 
worth a fair trial. But the evidence furnished in this volume, while 
very suggestive and encouraging, is not convincing. Indeed, nothing 
but experiment, under favorable circumstances, can provide proof in 
the scientific sense. Under the dominant “spoils system” of politics 
success will remain impossible. 

The state-use system thus far has been, in general, a sorry failure, 
from a financial standpoint. If our author has presented the European 
experience in this field we should see that this system is quite general 
on the other side of the Atlantic, and that many able administrators 
approve it; but that it is a costly method, as there seen, and that it 
presents difficulties which are admitted by its best friends. It may 
reduce somewhat direct and concentrated competition with the market 
of products of free labor, but how far no one can estimate with accuracy; 
it does not altogether quiet the criticisms of trade unions and manu- 
facturers, who eagerly desire the business of supplying state institutions, 
army, and navy with needed commodities. 

Therefore, while in full sympathy with the purpose of the author, 
and while desiring the introduction of the state-use system, one must 
hope that the bright and earnest secretary of the National Prison 
Committee will continue his studies, and strengthen his argument. 
For what he has already done in discovering and uncovering gross and 
inexcusable evils of administration he deserves abundant praise; and 
his constructive propositions are based on sound principles. 

CHARLES R. HENDERSON 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The Story of the Zulus. By J. Y. Gipson. London and New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1911. Pp. vii+338. 

Mr. Gibson’s volume, the first edition of which appeared in 1903, 
is well printed, well bound, and embellished with eleven illustrations 
of Zulu scenes and personalities. There is an unusually full index, a 
“genealogy”’ of the Zulu royal house, but curiously enough, no table 
of contents, not even a bare list of chapter headings. So strange an 
omission ought not to go unnoticed. 

The author has enjoyed excellent opportunities for producing a 
reliable narrative. His boyhood was passed in Natal, at a time when 
the Zulus furnished one of the principal topics of conversation among 
both the black and the white races there. Subsequently, he served 
as a magistrate in Zululand and learned to know the natives at first 
hand. His book belongs to the small but useful class of works which 
deal, not with the customs of primitive peoples, but with their history 
after contact with European culture. The narrative covers about one 
hundred years of Zulu national life—from the latter part of the eighteenth 
century to 1888 when Zululand became a British protectorate. 

The Zulus, until about 1780, led the uneventful lives of all primitive 
folk. Though their country was thickly populated by numerous tribes 
under independent chiefs, there seems to have been little warfare and 
few efforts on the part of one community to expand over its neighbors. 
Suddenly all is changed; a great man makes his appearance in the 
person of Dingiswayo, “the Troubled One.” He goes to Cape Town, 
witnesses the drilling of European soldiers, and returns to his people 
fired with the idea of subjecting them to a similar military discipline. 
The Zulu warriors who formerly fought in unorganized masses he forms 
into regiments and companies, each with its induna or captain, each 
with its appointed place on the field of battle. The new system immedi- 
ately proves its worth; Dingiswayo conquers all his neighbors, and from 
the chieftainship of a petty tribe, rises to the position of paramount 
ruler over a wide extent of country (between the Tugela and Pongolo 
rivers). If native tradition is trustworthy, the new sovereign aimed 
to be as eminent in peace as in war. He began an extensive trade with 
Delagoa Bay; encouraged, by liberal rewards, the arts and crafts of his 
people; and even established a manufactory where a hundred workmen 
were employed. This Peter the Great of Zululand died about the 
year 1818, too soon for his radical innovations to take deep root. A 
few years later, however, the example of Dingiswayo was pursued with 
greater success by the well-known Tshaka (Chaka), the real founder of 
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the Zulu power during the nineteenth century. The military discipline 
which Tshaka enforced upon his subjects was worthy of a Lycurgus. 
Like the Spartans, they had to conquer or die in battle; at the con- 
clusion of each fight the cowards were picked out and promptly 
dispatched by Tshaka’s agents. ‘The practice,” remarks our authority, 
‘“‘was certainly a strong stimulus to valor.” 

The story of the Zulus should thus provide the sociologist with an 
instructive instance of “‘nation-making’’ under the influence of com- 
manding personalities. What Dingiswayo and Tshaka did to create 
a conquering state was done on a larger scale by those founders of 
archaic civilizations, Menes, Sargon of Agade, and Hammurabi of 


Babylon. 
HvuTTON WEBSTER 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


A Guide to Reading in Social Ethics and Allied Subjects. Lists 
of Books and Articles Selected and Described for the Use 
of General Readers, by Teachers in Harvard University. 
Published by Harvard University, 1910. Pp. x+263. 


~ 


I.2 


Professor Peabody’s “prefatory note” explains that the book 


aims to be something less than a perfect bibliography, “which may 
justify pride in the compiler, but may provoke despair in the 
reader.” Its aim is rather to guide “not a superficial reader, nor 
yet a learned scholar, but an intelligent and serious-minded student, 
who is willing to read substantial literature if it be commended to 
him as worth his while and is neither too voluminous nor too inac- 
cessible.” 

The main titles are: I, “Social Philosophy,” with nine subdi- 
visions; II, “Social Institutions,” including three subtopics; III, 
“Social Service,” treated under eleven groupings; IV, “The Ethics 
of Modern Industry,” considered under fourteen rubrics; V, “Social 
Aspects of Religion,” of which five are distinguished ; VI, “Biblio- 
graphical References in Social Ethics.” 

Select bibliographies, and particularly brief characterizations 
of books, are so largely matters of taste that quarrels over them 
are barred. One is, of course, tempted, nevertheless, on almost 
every page. Turning the leaves at random, for example, my eye 
fell upon the word “mercantilist” on p. 18. Then I read the advice 
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to consult J. K. Ingram’s History of Political Economy for infor- 
mation on that subject. As I have elsewhere shown, it would be 
better not to read anything at all about mercantilism than to sup 
pose that Ingram was an authority about it. I do not find Pro- 
fessor Cooley’s name in the index, and his two books are certainly 
more important than two-thirds of the titles under the head “Social 
Psychology” (pp. 24-28). Professor Giddings appears to have 
been mentioned only on p. 29. The Principles of Sociology is not 
his only important book. I do not find Professor Simon N. Pat- 
ten’s name in the index, while scores of less stimulating and in- 
structive writers are scheduled. In spite of such omissions and 
vagaries of judgment, the lists will be useful, and the book should 
be at the elbow of everyone who is called upon to advise about 


reading in the social sciences. 


Socialistic Fallacies. By Yves Guyot. New York: Macmillan, 
1910. Pp. xxiti+343. $1.50 net. 
This translation of an already well-known impeachment of 
socialism will be a valuable addition to our equipment for study- 
ing the subject. Guyot tries to be judicial, but he has the temper 


of an advocate, and the socialists will hardly admit that his position 
is unprejudiced. There can be no question about the force of his 
attack. Starting with Bentham’s definition of “fallacy,” i.e., “any 
argument employed, or topic suggested, for the purpose, or with a 
probability, of producing the effect of deception—of causing some 
erroneous opinion to be entertained by any person to whose mind 
such argument may have been presented,” the author proposes “to 
reduce to their true value the socialistic fallacies with which a 
number of able, but frequently unscrupulous, men amuse the idle 
and attract the multitude. They do not even possess the merit of 
having originated either their arguments or their systems. They 
are plagiarists, with some variations, of all the communist romances 
inspired by Plato. Their greatest pundits, Marx and Engels, have 
built up their theories upon a sentence of Saint Simon and three 
phrases of Ricardo.” The argument in support of this proposition 
is divided into nine books, viz.: I, “Utopias and Communistic Ex- 
periments”; II, “Socialistic Theories”; III, “The Postulates of 
German Socialism”; IV, “The Distribution of Capital”; V, “The 
Distribution of Industries”; VI, “The Inconsistencies of Scientific 
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Socialism”; VII, “Collectivist Organization”; VIII, “The Actual 
Class War”; LX, “Socialism and Democracy.” 

The animus of the book and the author’s estimate of its per- 
formance may be gathered from the closing paragraph (p. 343): 
“There are three words which Socialism must erase from the facades 
of our public buildings—the three words of the Republican motto: 

“Liberty, because Socialism is a rule of tyranny and of police. 

“Equality, because it is a rule of class. 

“Fraternity, because its policy is that of the class war.” 

A. W. S. 
The Pittsburgh Survey: Findings in Six Volumes. Edited by 
PauL UNpERWoop KELLOGG. Homestead, the Households 
of a Mill Town. By Marcaret F. Bytncron. The Steel 
IWVorkers. By Joun A. Fitcn. New York: Charities 
Publication Committee (Russell Sage Foundation Publi- 
cations ), IQIO. 

This series will be reviewed in this Journal after Mr. Kellogg’s 
final volume has appeared. It is enough to say at present that no 
more important single enterprise in the field of social investigation 
has been undertaken in the United States. The work was done in a 
way that has demonstrated the wisdom of the plan. 


The Spirit of Social Work. By Epwarp T. DEvINE. New York: 

Charities Publication Committee, 1911. Pp. 231. $1.00. 

Dr. Devine has again set forth in this book in a delightful way the 
spirit of modern social work. In a series of nine addresses he covers a 
variety of topics, such as “The Conservation of Human Life,” “The 
Tenement House in Modern Cities,”’ “The Attitude of Society toward 
the Criminal,” “The Religious Treatment of Poverty,” and “The 
Dominant Note of Modern Philanthropy.” In all of these addresses 
there is the sanity, breadth of vision, and wisdom which we are accus- 
tomed to expect in all that Dr. Devine says. There is the emphasis 
upon prevention, upon the study and removal of the causes of misery, 
and upon the conservation of the higher values of human life which 
characterizes modern scientific philanthropy. The book deserves read- 
ing, not only by those who are interested in social work, but by all 
who wish to understand the humanitarian movements of our time. 


C. A. ELLwoop 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
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Barbarous Mexico. By JoHN KennetH TurNeR. Chicago: Charles H. 

Kerr & Co., 1911. Pp. 340, with 18 illustrations. 

The bulk of the material embodied in this volume was gathered during 
two trips through Mexico in 1908 and 1909. The author says: “My purpose is 
to give the reader a correct impression of Diaz and his political and economic 
system, of the character of the Mexican people, and of the Diaz-American 
partnership which has helped to enslave the Mexican nation, on the one hand, 
and kept the American public in ignorance of the real facts of Diaz and Mexico, 
on the other. .... The term ‘barbarous,’ which I use in my title, is intended 
to apply to Mexico’s form of government, rather than to its people.” The chap- 
ter titles are: I, “The Slaves of Yucatan”; II, “The Extermination of the 
Yaquis”; III, “Over the Exile Road’; IV, “The Contract Slaves of Valle Na- 
cional’’; V, “In the Valley of Death”; VI, “The Country Peons and the City 
Poor”; VII, “The Diaz System”; VIII, “Repressive Elements of the Diaz Ma 
chine”; IX, “The Crushing of Opposition Parties’’; X, “The Eighth Unanimous 
Election of Diaz’; XI, “Four Mexican Strikes”; XII, “Critics and Corrobora 
tion”; XIII, “The Diaz-American Press Conspiracy”; XIV, “The American 
Partners of Diaz’; XV, “American Persecution of the Enemies of Diaz’; XVI, 
“Diaz Himself’; XVII, “The Mexican People.” We have no means of check 
ing up the alleged evidence. We can merely announce this brief for the prose 


cution. 


Canadian National Economy. The Cause of High Prices and Their Effect 
upon the Country. By James J. Harpett. Toronto: The Macmillan Com- 
pany of Canada, Ltd., 1911. Pp. 182. 50 cents. 


The author says of his monograph: “The material presented in the follow- 


ing pages has grown out of notes and observations made particularly during the 
last eight or nine years, when, in the course of business, I have had an oppor 


tunity to study Canadian authorities at first hand, and in a similar manner of 
comparing them with those obtaining in other countries. My first attempt to 
put these notes into constructive form resulted in an article entitled ‘Canada 
and Tariff Reform’ that appeared in the 1910 January number of Contemporary 
Review. The correspondence and comments occasioned by the appearance of 
this article impressed me with the need for a more comprehensive treatment, 
such as I have attempted in this volume.” The special topics are: I, “The 
Manufacturing Industry”; II, “The Preferential Tariff’; III, “The Formation, 
Workings, and Profits of Combines”; IV, “Canada’s Natural Resources and 
Foreign Trade”; V, “The Farming Industry’; VI, “The Mining Industry” ; 
VII, “The Fishing Industry”; VIII, “The Effect upon the Political and Social 
Life of the Country”; IX, “The Need for National Economy”; X, “Reciprocity 


with the United States.’ 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


Les premiers stades du processus de la socialisation.—The first stages in 
the process of socialization represent the accommodation between individuals and 
between groups in the primitive types of the conflict situation. The primitive family 
group is based on the economic and military co-operation necessary for the crude 
struggle with nature and for the success of the expeditions for plunder against weaker 
groups. Physical force is the social bond in the form of exploitation known as slavery, 
but on this basis the solidarity of interests tends to unite masters—and common 
misery to solidify the slaves. Serfdom—a form of exploitation modified by limited 
personal freedom—is characterized by the physical and psychical separation of master 
and serf in which mental constraint and legal sanction constitute the social bond. 
Co-operation, based on equality, becomes significant in the differentiation of labor 
according to aptitudes and is characterized by the conjunction of different activities 
into a harmonious whole. In the further stages of socialization, the two types of 
co-operation react upon each other; in each group the co-operation is equal, but 
between groups it depends upon exploitation.—Mieczylow Szerer, Revue interna- 
tionale de sociologie, February, 1912. E. W. B. 


Die Abnahme der ehelichen Fruchtbarkeit auf dem Lande in Deutsch- 
land.—On the basis of 100 married women of child-bearing age, Prussian sta- 
tistics indicate a decline in the number of births from 29 in the years 1894-97 to 
27 in the years 1904-7, in spite of a considerable increase in early marriages during the 
decade. The probable explanation for the falling birth-rate is discovered in the marked 
decrease of child mortality which evidently reacts upon marriage fertility, as indicated 
by the fact that the ratio of the sum-total of children to the whole number of families 
has remained practically constant. For further investigation it is desirable to secure 
a radical modification and perfection of statistics of birth, providing first of all for the 
classification of births according to the age groups of the mothers.—Dr. Prinzing, 
Zeitschrift fiir Socialwissenschaft, December, 1911. E. W. B. 


Die agrare Neugestaltung Russlands.—There is now in process in Russia a 
peaceful revolution characterized by the emergence of an independent peasant class 
based on a transition from communal to individual ownership of agricultural land. 
The full release of the peasants in 1907, from further payment on the land allotted to 
them upon the abolition of serfdom, was a preparatory step to the carrying out of the 
ukase ot November 9-22, 1906, which provided upon a two-thirds vote of the members 
of a mir, for the dissolution of community ownership and, if feasible, of the common 
village upon settlement, and for a consolidation of the distributed small strips into 
individual homesteads. Two agencies have been employed to promote this policy: 
first, an agrarian commission under whose supervision 14,000 villages have abolished 
communal ownership and 400,000 mir-men have become small landowners; and 
second, the peasant agrarian bank with provincial branches and local representatives 
for the purpose of purchasing large estates and dividing them into farms for sale to the 
peasant on favorable terms. Parallel to this transition in agrarian organization is the 
changing mental attitude of the peasant, indicated by his growing interest in scientific 
agriculture.—F. v. Wrangell, Jahrbuch fiir Geselzgebung, Verwaltung und Volkswirt- 
schaft im Deutschen Reich, Erstes Heft, 1912. E. W. B. 


Régionalisme et progrés social.—Regionalism is the movement directed 
toward the development of natural economic and social districts in France—a reaction 
from extreme centralization. This movement is in accordance with natural growth; 
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its purpose is to build up lesser centers of trade and social life. Such decentralization 
as this involves is fostered rather than hindered by the great development of transporta 
tion and communication; future development in industry is likely to be in the direction 
of decentralization as we gain ability to decentralize motor power; the development 
of mutual credit associations is a decentralization of the banking system; trade-union 
organization can be maintained only through strong regional organization; nationalisn 
can best be built up through developing strongly the great co-operating outer regions of 
France.—Dr. Brun, Réforme sociale, March, 1912. A.D. 


Essai sur la logigue de l'éducation morale.—Education must develop in the 
individual the knowledge of the good and the capacity to carry it out inaction. Since 
character is plastic, the educator can impress and, so to speak, incorporate in the 
organism the ideas of the good. But these ideas can have value only as they express 
themselves in action; it becomes, therefore, the function of education to develop 
capacity for well-directed action; this involves a well-controlled nervous and muscular 
organism, clearness of thought, perseverance. This knowledge of the good and the 
sense of power to act is, also, a spiritual support and motive force.—A. Bauer, Revuc 
internationale de sociologie, February, 1912. A. D. 


La bio-sociologie.—The primary need of social science is a technology and a 
definite field. Bio-sociology furnishes these elements necessary to an exact science, 
Its precise field and object is the discovery of the interdependence between the indi- 
vidual characteristic and the ervvironment. Its technology involves (1) improvement 
in methods of observation; development of biological studies such as those undertaken 
by the anthropometrist and the anthropologist; studies in heredity and studies of social 
environment; (2) refinement and development of statistical method; the work in 
correlation of Galton, Pearson, and Yule can be carried out in the study of a multitude 
of social data.—G. Papillaut, Revue anthropologique, January, 1912. A. D. 


Das Aufsteigen geistig Begabter in England.—lIt is of the highest impor- 
tance for national progress to provide ways and means for discovering and promoting 
mental capacity wherever found. Notwithstanding their tenacity in clinging to 
ancient social groupings and traditions, the English have devised methods for the 
selection of the fittest. But the standard of fitness has become a narrow economic one, 
and democracy exists only for the economically gifted, and for no others. Without 
membership in the moneyed classes the gentleman is impossible. While the English- 
man protests his democratic loyalty, he will under no circumstances permit the social 
ladder to be abolished. On the contrary, he decries equality of opportunity for others 
as interfering with the opportunity for success of those who are destined to succeed 
by virtue of superior power, courage, cunning, etc. Nothing hurts the culture life 
of a nation more than the certainty in a portion of the population of being excluded, 
on account of lowly birth, from any higher station in life and from all important 
amelioration. To the close observer it is clear that in the competition of nations in all 
the fields of creative civilization those will in the long run prevail which best provide 
for the completest development and effectuation of all the genius living in obscurity 
within.—Dr. E. Schultze, Annalen der Naturphilosophie, May, 1912. rw. 


Das Wesen der historischen Kausalitét.—The two theories of historic 
causality popularly held, viz., that of individual-conscious motivation and that of col- 
lective or group desire, are both too simple, because purely psychological. For the 
appearance of any cultural innovation it is necessary that three conditions be simul- 
taneously present: (1) a need or demand for a change; (2) a degree of maturity in the 
conditions of culture; (3) the initiative of a dominant individual. Historic causality 
is therefore sociological and not psychological, as appears from the fact that the form of 
social institutions varies while their instinctive bases remain constant. Culturai and 
physical factors, social conditions and numerical relations play a prominent réle as 
causes in all historic change. The second general principle advanced is that of the 
dependence of historic causation upon processes of cumulation. In order that a desire 
shall gain cultural significance, it must rise above a certain liminal value or intensity, 
determined not only psychologically but sociologically. Due psychic preparation is 
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necessary for any essential innovation, and the requisite shifting and reversal of feeling 
tone leading to its acceptance is accomplished through repetition. It follows from the 
historic structure of consciousness that chance can play but a small réle in mental life, 
and consequently also in historic-social life, contrary to the popular view which sees 
in history only the effects of accidental, isolated causes.—Alf. Vierkandt, Zeitschrift fir 
Sosialwissenschaft, Hefte 4, 5, 1912. P.W. 
Der Neo-Malthusianismus in seinen Beziehungen zur Rassenbiologie und 
Rassenhygiene.—The decline and fall of civilizations has been explained by 
Galton and others on the principle of degeneration of the upper and abler classes and 
their displacement from among the lower social strata of inferior heredity. On the 
strength of statistical investigations, however, we know that the distribution of ability 
within a nation does not coincide with social grouping, and that the hereditary char 
acter of superior capacity is at least questionable. Not physical but social heredity is 
responsible for the phenomena of degeneration among civilized peoples. Increasing 
wealth and prosperity, changes in the relation of the sexes and in the position of woman, 
and the disintegration of religious and philosophical ideas are the agencies undermining 
the life of nations by jointly making for the decrease of population—the great disease 
threatening civilized mankind with destruction. The neo-Malthusian propaganda 
is a conspiracy in behalf of race-suicide. But the fatal course of ancient civilizations, 
on which modern nations are far advanced, is not necessarily to be followed to its 
historic termination. Our advantage over the ancients consists in our knowledge 
of the danger and in our ability to forestal it by means of science and morality.—Dr. 
Pontus Fahlbeck, Archiv fiir Rassen- und Gesellschafts-Biologie, 1. Heft, 1912. P.W. 


Kommunale Arbeitslosenversicherung.—The present system of insurance 
against unemployment is based on the voluntary initiative of cities or of establishments 
within cities; this system is unsatisfactory (1) because not more than a third of the 
persons who are unemployed live in large cities; (2) if the insurance is voluntary, the 
worst risks will crowd in first; (c) the labor market is affected nationally, and the effects 
should, therefore, be borne by the Empire, rather than by cities. Moreover, the cities 
are afraid to establish such system because of the danger of attracting the unemployable 


persons; the present method has increased the amount of unemployment. An effective 
system must be compulsory and must cover the entire Empire.—Dr. Rosenstock, 
Soziale Praxis, May 16, 1912. E. H. S. 


General Ability, Its Existence and Nature.—The great divergence of 
opinion in regard to the correlation between different intellectual performances is due 
to misinterpretation; all the facts indicate unanimously that the correlation arises 
through all the performances, however different, depending partly on a general ability; 
this general factor is not any special sort of process, such as intelligent or synthetic 
operation; the explanation by attention is also inadequate; the general factor is the 
common fund of energy. Every intellectual act appears to involve both the specific 
activity of a particular system of cortical neurones, and also the general energy of the 
whole cortex.—Bernard Hart and C. Spearman, British Journa! of Psychology, March, 
1912. 

Social Problems: Their Treatment, Past, Present, and Future.—Social 
problems have been solved in the past largely by social instincts, which are wholly 
insufficient guides to social conduct and often lead us widely astray by rendering the 
fertility of the unfit dominant. Since we have suspended Nature’s effective methods 
of raising our stock, it is necessary to consider every social problem from the biological 
standpoint; we must study, record, and measure the factors of human development 
with precisely the same accuracy as we have studied animal or plant life or inorganic 
nature. Sociology must change its methods, just as psychology has changed its 
methods; opinions, without a sufficient basis of facts, should have no more weight in 
sociology than in psychology. University laboratories should be established, ade- 
quately equipped biologically, medically, and statistically, with the sole business of 
sociological research.—Karl Pearson, Questions of the Day and of the Fray, No. 5, 1912. 

E. H. S. 
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Tuberculosis, Heredity, and Environment.—Biometrical studies of tut 
culosis show (1) that a father is twice as infectious to his offspring as the husband t 
the wife; (2) that the father and mother are equally infectious, though the mother j 

closer to the children than the father. The conclusion is that the hereditary consti 
tional factor is immensely more important in tuberculosis than the infection fact 
The intensity of parental resemblance in tuberculosis is absolutely similar to that { 
insanity or deaf-mutism, which certainly cannot be attributed to infection. When w 
devote all our national energies to isolation and segregation we are wasting a ver 
large proportion of our efforts. The fall in the death-rate from tuberculosis is duc 
immunity; since the fight against tuberculosis, the rate of fall has been retarded 
Karl Pearson, Exgenics Laboratory Lecture Series, No. 8, 1912. E. H. S. 


Die Erweiterung der Sozialpolitik durch die Berufsvormundschaft.—Pr 
fessional guardianship has developed in Germany as an aid in training children when 
the family is wholly lacking or is inadequate to perform the task. Such guardians ar 
usually governmental officials; their number has increased very rapidly in the last 
few years; in October, 1911, there were 274 professional guardians, with 100,000 wards 
Professional guardianship is becoming more necessary because of the complications 
social relations and the crowding in cities; the illegitimate children, especially, need 
careful guardianship because of their social handicap and their high death-rate in th 
first year of life. In the light of social politics the aim of professional guardianshi; 
is to care for the child so that it may become a properly functioning member of society; 
since the guardian assumes the réle of the normal family, his position should be central] 
in the system of social politics. There are some indications ‘tha ut it may assume such 
a place.—Othmar Spann, Archiv fiir Sosialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, March, 

Professor Boas’ New Theory of the Form of the Head—a Critical Contri- 
bution to School Anthropology.—Professor Boas’ theory, which claims 
European immigrants change their type—in shape of head—even in the first gen 


tion, does not agree with any of the older theories, which rest upon a great number of 
measurements by anthropologists. His conclusions must be judged to be incorrect, 
(1) because a regrouping of his own figures shows insufficient differences from the 
normal to allow for the transfer of the people measured from the dolichocephalic to 
the mesocephalic type; (2) the technical requirements for accurate measurements 


were not met in his work.—Paul R. Radosavljevich, American Anthropologist, July 
\ 


September, rort. 
Morality as Inter-Personal.—Goodness is some form of desirable consi ious 
life; it is a mistake to assume that goodness belongs to an individual, as most ethical 
writers have; goodness has been incorrectly identified, also, with the perfection of one 
element of consciousness—feeling, cognition, or volition. Social psychology has shown 
that the self is developed only in connection with other selves. All moral actions, 
therefore, have social references and social consequences. What is the highest good 
for me is the highest good for others. ‘‘Love of love” thus becomes the true ethical 
ideal. Love makes activities broader than the individual and gives to them an ethical 
quality. The good is not something attained at the end of a series of actions.—E. W 
Hirst, International Journal of Ethics, April, 1912. Se ¥ 


Tvangsforsikringen i England.—The insurance law of England, which is 
to go into effect July 15, 1912, contains an unprecedented nucleus of progress in the 
unlimited powers of the insurance commissioners; thus the success of this law depends 
on the personnel of the commission. In contrast with this, the German law of 1911 
does not give full scope to the authorities but restricts their responsibilities.—Aage 
Sgrensen, Nationalgkonomisk Tidsskrift, March-April, 1912 .E.E 


A Bugbear of Reformers.—The attempts to deny the law of diminishing 
returns are futile; this law is nothing more than the fact that land is a limiting factor 
in production. The amount of land necessary has not been greatly decreased by the 
substitution of capital; it has meant only that other land has been used. There are 
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om possibilities for us: (1) we must become more and more a manufacturing and 
ommercial people, depending on the outside world for agricultural produce; (2) our 
people will spread over territories of the inferior races; (3) we must restrain our people 
fr me migration until the pressure of population on subsistence becomes strong enough 
to check the increase and restore equilibrium.—T. N. Carver, Popular Science Monthly, 


May, Ior2. 


Assortative Mating in Man.—Biometrical studies of stature, complexion, 
color of hair and eyes, physical defects and other pathological conditions, and some 
psychical characteristics show that similar individuals tend to marry. The “charm of 
disparity,” and ‘the selection of opposites” have been so long asserted that those 
notions will not readily be given up. Accurate biometrical results, however, point 
decidedly to parity, rather than to disparity, in human mating.—Dr. J. Arthur Harris, 
Popular Science Monthly, May, 1912. 


The Increase in Industrial Accidents.—In Germany, Austria, and Great 
Britain there is a tendency to the decrease of those accidents which cause death or 
permanent disablement. In Germany and Austria the accidents which cause disable- 
ment from which the workman eventually recovers show a tendency to increase; there 
is no information on this point from Great Britain. In Germany the number of minor 
accidents has steadily increased during the last decade, in which there has been an 
elaborate and persistent campaign for the purpose of reducing the accident risk; this 
increase comes from turning serious accidents into minor accidents.—Henry J. Harris, 
American Statistical Association, March, 1912. J. E. E. 


Tenant Farmers and a Land Bank Scheme.—Sir Edward Holden has pro- 
posed that a bank should be formed by Parliament, with the object of lending money 
to the farmer for a series of years so as to enable him, if possible within his lifetime, to 
purchase his land. This plan purposes that a loan of £500,000 should be obtained 
from the state by the new “bank,” such loan to carry 3} per cent interest. A farmer 
would be permitted to borrow four-fifths of the purchase price of his land at 4 per cent 


interest, repayable by annual instalments spread over a period up to 75 years if so 
desired. There seems to be some hesitancy on the part of the House of Lords to con- 
sider such a bill. Their attitude will show whether they think it more desirable that 
agricultural land should be owned by the actual farmer, by the capitalist landlord, or 
by the state.—Bankers’ Magazine (London), April, 1912 L,. E. 


The Medical Side of Immigration.—Certain diseases among the immigrants 
are found so frequently and others are so inherently dangerous that there should be 
rigid medical examination. Nachoma, hookworm, and other intestinal parasites, for 
example, are quite common among immigrants, especially from oriental and Mediter- 
ranean countries. In general the records show that the best class is drawn from 
northern and western Europe and the poorest from the Mediterranean countries and 
western Asia. Strict enforcement of the present medical laws will automatically 
exclude these races to a sufficient extent, admitting the few who are fit.—Dr. Alfred C. 
Reed, The Popular Science Monthiy, April, 1912. L. E. 


The Relation between Large Families, Poverty, Irregularity of Earnings, 
and Crowding.—A series of statistical studies in England shows that the poorer 
classes have larger families than the classes better off and as a result the nation is 
reproducing itself more largely from the less efficient class. While it may appear that 
large families are the cause of poverty, statistics show that large families and poverty, 
irrespective of such poverty as is caused by largeness of family, are closely connected. 
The larger families are found among those where the earnings of the father are irregu- 
lar, and the largest familes are found where there are fewer rooms per family. Two 
remedies are proposed: draft the more numerous children of the less skilled into the 
more skilled trades or branches of trade, and reduce the number of children born in the 
poorest class.—Stewart Johnson, Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, April, 
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The Tramp Problem.—The causes of vagrancy are in general the samy 
the causes of poverty, plus, often, a strong desire to wander. A reduction of vagrar 
may be effected through farm colonies for tramps and vagrants, the reduction of railway 
trespass, disuse of almshouses for housing tramps, establishing the “tramp hous 
with work-test, having state officials to arrest and prosecute vagrants, abolition of t} 
short sentence and the idle jail, prosecution of public begging. The states, not local 
ities, must handle the problem, which is one of national scope; there should be, als 
national vagrancy committee working systematically. Some form of free employment 
bureaus should be established, and temporary lodgings furnished the unemployed wh 
meet the work-test. Systematic education is a fundamental aid in preventing 
vagrancy.—O. F. Lewis, Annals of the American Academy, March, 1912. A. H.W. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Michigan.—The movement for workmen’s 
compensation is of recent origin in the United States but has rapidly advanced. New 
York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, Illinois, New Hampshire, Ohio, Nevada, California 
Washington, and Wisconsin have passed acts. They are of several types: the elective 
the supplemental, the compulsory, and that involving state insurance. The elective 
system is often condemned as a makeshift between employers’ liability and pure com 
pulsory compensation; but it is a distinct advance upon employers’ liability in that 
it recognizes the principle of payment for accidents that occur without the fault of th: 
injured. The Michigan Commission act is compulsory for the state and its subdivi 
sions, and elective for all other employers except in agricultural and domestic service 
It provides a reasonable compensation, certain in amount, of assured payment, and 
readily collectible. ‘The scheme aims to promote prevention.—Hal H. Smith, Michigan 
Law Review, February, 1912. A. H. W. 


Rural Recreation, a Socializing Factor.—The play movement has not yet 
fully penetrated the rural districts, where there is great need of suitable recreational 
activities for developing and socializing purposes. Church, school, rural Y.M.C.A., 
grange, and other organizations must co-operate in securing play facilities. An ade- 
quate program includes pleasurable occupations for all these organizations, in all 


seasons and for both sexes at all ages—Myron T. Scudder, Annals of the American 
Academy, March, 1912. A. H. W. 


Die Frau als Konsumentin.—The entrance of women into production as ; 
means of maintaining the family standard of living has not proved efficient. T! 
present problem of the housewife and the means of maintaining the standard of living 
is her ability to direct consumption economically and her ability as a purchaser. Her 
education has not fitted her for this work; schools for training women in these duties 
are now organized; societies of purchasers and of consumers have been formed, which, 
in addition to organizing the direct efforts in these lines, are using the economic power 
of the purchasers to solve ethical and aesthetic questions, such as the conditions under 
which production is carried on, and the artistic characteristics of articles —Irma 
Wolff, Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sosialpolitik, May, 1912. 

E. H. S. 


Ueber Kulturaufgaben der Arbeiterschaft in Oesterreich.—The legislation 
of 1867-68 first made possible the labor movement in Austria. The first effort of 
these organizations of laborers was to secure education and culture, and efforts in 
these directions have never been so strong and persistent elsewhere as in Austria. The 
unions have been foremost in fighting for public education, democracy, woman suffrage, 
and general health, and against clericalism.—Engelbert Pernerstorfer, Dokumenie 
des Fortschritts, May, 1912. 

E.. H. S. 


Profit-sharing and Labor Co-Partnership.—The question of how much wealth 
shall be produced is of more importance to the community than the question of the 
shares that shall go to employers and employees. The amount of wealth produced is 
being greatly reduced by industrial disputes and enmity, for production depends on 
co-operation of capital and labor. The capitalists by some initial self-sacrifice can 
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relieve this situation by systems of profit-sharing and labor co-partnership; there are 
in England many cases of successful working of these means to the benefit of both 
mployers and employees.—T. C. Taylor, Contemporary Review, May, 1912. 


E. H. 


The Living Wage in the Australian Arbitration Court.—The compulsory sub 
mission of industrial disputes to Courts of Arbitration in Australia has incidentally 
required those courts to accept some principle of determining a just wage, for the court 
has been left without guidance from the legislature in this. From the first the court 
decided to reject the “‘market value of services’”’ as the determinant of wages, and 
substituted the normal needs of the average employee, regarded as a human being 
living in a civilized country. It was adjudged to be better that industries which could 
not pay such wages should cease. Injurious, disagreeable, or degrading conditions of 
work, which were preventable, were not considered as cause for an increase in the 
minimum wage, but as cause for special legislation.—Harrison Moore, Journal of the 
Society of Comparative Legislation, N.S. No. 26, May, 1912. 


German Social Insurance and Poor Relief.—German insurance laws were first 
advocated because they were expected to reduce the necessity for poor relief; it was 
regarded as a matter of arithmetic—so many more people insured, so many fewer 
paupers, so much more insurance benefit, so much less poor relief. But at the present 
time the poor-law authorities, with the full approval of public opinion, are doing a 
larger and more important work than ever before. The social insurance awakened a 
social spirit that led to a greater development of the poor-law system, based on exten- 
sive preventive work. Also, the social insurance raised the standard of living of the 
ordinary worker, and this rise has been reflected in the larger grants to those who need 
aid. The insurance legislation did not decrease poor relief, but widened and deepened 
the entire system of public care for the poor.—W. H. Dawson, Contemporary Review, 
May, 1912. 


Individualism and Socialism. Socialism in its more precise sense indicates the 
various orderly measures that are taken by groups of individuals to provide collectively 
for the definite needs of the individuals composing the group. Individualism main- 
tains that it is the individual that counts, and that for good or ill the individual brought 
his fate with him at birth. Both theories are absolutely right, for they are not opposed. 
There is a division of labor between them; no one needs individualism in his water 
supply and no one needs socialism in his religion. All human affairs at any given time 
sort themselves out as coming within the province of socialism or of individualism. 
Each is indispensable to the other. The key to the situation is found in the counter 
balancing tendency of individualism and the eugenic guardianship of the race.— 
Havelock Ellis, Contemporary Review, April, 1912. 5. 
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